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CONCERNING BIRDS AND TARGETS. 


CORRESPONDENTS who use the improper terms “birds,” 
and “killed,” and “kills,’ when writing for publication 
on matters pertaining to trap shooting at flying targets, 
thereby contribute materially to the legal abolition of 
trapshooting at live birds throughout the United States. 
Moreover, the foregoing. terms, as commonly applied to 
target shooting, are misnomers. They properly belong 
tu the nomenclature of live-bird shooting. When per- 
versely used in matters of trapshooting, they afford gen- 
eral and substantial evidence for the hostile use of the 
part of the daily press and the humane societies which 
are actively opposed to pigeon shooting at the traps. The 
daily press in particular is a powerful educator of the 
masses. 

The public is prone to accept published statements 
literally. The fact that “birds,” and “kills,” and “killed,” 
are quite commonly used by trapshooters to denote the 
breaking of inanimate targets, does not in the least change 
the idea of slaughter conveyed to the public by those 
misnomers, nor does it in the least impair the force of 
such misnomers when presented before legislative bodies 
as good evidence. By the use of those misnomers, trap- 
shooters have aided materially in educating up a broader 
and more aggressive public hostility to pigeon shooting 
at the traps, and amplified hostile evidence for hostile 
legislation. 

The trapshooters, as a class, may accurately compre- 
hend the true significance of the misnomers, but the 
public at large, without the necessary opportunities, or, 
perhaps, inclination, to inform itself concerning the nice 
distinctions of trapshooting colloquialisms or awkward 
attempts at metaphorical,embellishments, is certain to 
understand the terms according to their literal sig- 
nificance, which also is their true significance in the 
nomenclature of trapshooting. 

, The daily press abounds in reports of trapshooting 
competitions at targets, which refer to targets as “birds,” 
and to breaks as “kills,” and those reports are not in- 
frequently furnished by trapshooters themselves. 

To the public, the “birds,” and “killed,” and “kills,” 
convey ideas of the incessant slaughter of countless 
thousands of “innocent doves,” by gun clubs of every city 
and town in the United States. 

If this popular belief of the public is considered from 
an unprejudiced viewpoint, it is quite justified as a con- 
Sequent to the common and improper use of the mis- 
nomers aforementioned as applied to targets. Under the 
circumstances, it seems to be quite unfair to scoff at the 
public for its failure to understand that “bird” does not 
mean bird at all; and that “kill” does not mean kill at 
all; and all this in view of the fact that both kill and 
bird in trapshooting nomenclature actually have their 
literal significance. 

In view of the situation as between accuracy and in- 
accuracy, and as between the trapshooters as a class and 
the public at large, the more simple and sensible pro- 
cedure would be, perhaps, to abandon the pernicious use 
of the terms as misnomers. The true terms, targets and 
breaks would not, to the public, convey the idea of big, 
heartless men with mammoth guns blowing innocent 
doves into fragments around the horizon; or of wounded 
doves dying in slow torture in multitudes throughout the 
country; or of an atmosphere laden with showers of dis- 
membered wings, feet and feathers, and blood and 
butchery everywhere. 

In short, if a trapshooter publishes to the world that 
there was a shoot at “birds,” and that a certain number 
was “killed,” the public is quite justified in accepting the 
Statement literally, and the public cannot justly be ac- 
cused of stupidity therefor. And, independent of all else, 
accuracy of statement should be eyltivated and observed. 
for ite own bake, 
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SENATOR ARMSTRONG’S BILLS. 


Our remarks last week respecting Senator Armstrong’s 
bills in the New York Legislature relative to the use of 
guns by boys under eighteen years of age, were based 
partly upon ignorance of the law as it is to-day, and 
partly upon misinformation as to the precise scope of 
Senator Armstrong’s amendments. The prohibition 
against giving a gun to a boy under eighteen years of 
age was assumed by us to be a novel proposition: while 
as a matter of fact, the penal code now contains a pro- 
vision that any person “who in any city or incorporated 
village in this State, without the written permission of 
the chief magistrate, sells or gives any pistol or other 
firearm [which, of course, includes a shotgun], to any 
person under the age of eighteen years . . is 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” No special sense of meat. 
tion attends this frank confession of ignorance of the 
law: probably there are comparatively few citizens of 
the State who know that having given their sons and 
nephews guns, may have made themselves amenable to 
prosecution. 

This, then, is the law to-day. Senator Armstrong 
would amend it by reducing the age limit to sixteen, 
which is in the line of common sense; and by enlarging 
the present specification of the statute “pistol or other 
firearm,” to read “gun, revolver, pistol, or other fire- 
arm, or loaded or blank cartridges or ammunition there- 
for.” The full text of the amendments is printed in 
another column, together with a letter from Senator 
Armstrong explaining the motive and intent of his 
measures. It is further to be noted that the prohibition 
of adults carrying arms is restricted to public places, and 
to the carrying of “any pistol, revolver or other concealed 
firearm;” and would not interfere with the sportsman 
going afield with shotgun or rifle. 


COLD STORAGE. 


ONE vicious quality of the system which permits the 
storing of game in bond in close season is in the encour- 
agement it gives to excessive killing for market in the 
open season. The ultimate rule must be the absolute 
abolition of traffic in wild game, without regard to season 
or place. Pending the realization of that ideal condition, 
we should at least confine the selling period to the open 
season for killing. It is quite practicable for dealers to 
restrict their purchases to the supply of game that can 
be disposed of in the open season. On the other hand, 
if they enjoy the privilege of storing their stock on 
hand at the close of the open season, they will take all 
that comes up to the very end, and keep it in storage to 
be dumped on the market when the next season opens. 
The New York Association for the Protection of Game 
is thoroughly right in its contention that the present law 
providing for the cold storage of game “is opposed to 
the entire spirit of the game law, as it is solely in the 
interest of those who keep game in cold storage, and 
would not hesitate to exterminate all game for present 
profit.” Mr. Prentice’s bill in the Assembly to repeal the 
cold storage provision should have the active support of 
individuals and clubs and protective associations. 


ALASKA BIG GAME. 


The bill introduced into the Senate at Washington to 
repeal the Alaska game law was discussed by the Com- 
mittee on Territories, on Thursday last, without final 
action. The repeal of the bill is earnestly opposed by 
sportsmen throughout the country, on the ground that 
such repeal would threaten the extermination of a certain 
species of large game whose numbers are very scant, and 
would result in head and hide hunting all through the 
Territory. Among the reasons urged for the bill are that 
the bears destroy the settlers’ sheep, and that the killing 
of game is the only means by which the settlers may 
procure fresh meat. 

The bill to repeal the law appears to have been intro- 
duced largely under the misapprehension that the present 
law forbids the killing of game for food and also 
trapping, and that it is a great hardship to the natives 
whose subsistence and whose trade are thus largely taken 
zway from them. As we have several times pointed out, 
the Alaska game law makes special exception in favor of 
natives, miners and travelers, who may kill for food at all 
times, and does not prohibit trapping. 

if the bill actually did work to the prejudice of the 
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natives of Alaska, the. Forest AND STREAM would be 
among the first to urge its repeal, but it does not abridge 
their rights in any degree, except so far as it does pre- 
vent their killing and bringing to market and export the 
heads and horns of game. 

It is not certain how the committee will finally act on 
the bill, but in view of the fact that at least one member 
of the committee is well known as-an earnest advocate 
of game protection it is hoped that the present bill will 
remain in force without substantial change. 





COL OR. ADO’S LAST BUFFALO. 


A press despatch of March 20 announces the killing 
in Colorado of the last of the Lost Park herd of buffalo. 
The story. may be true or not, but even if not true, it 
foreshadows something that must shortly take place. It 
is sad to know that a great State whose territory for un- 
counted ages has been traversed by America’s greatest 
mammal, has lost its last wild specimen of that species. 

The little bunch of buffalo within the northwest corner 
cf Colorado close to Wyoming has for years been known 
as the only wiid herd of buffalo left in the United States. 
The Yellowstone Park buffalo are under the charge of 
guardians employed by the Government and so aré in a 
sense domesticated animals. The little bunch on the 
head of Dry Fork and Porcupine rivers in central Mon- 
tana, is believed to have been utterly destroyed about six 
or eight years ago, by the Red River half breeds, who 
made a systematic hunt for, them. But in the high 
mountains and among the dense timber of North Park, in 
Colorado, about Hahn’s Peak and Lost Park there has 
always been a bunch of buffalo, bison, mountain buffalo, 
strongwood buffalo—call them what we please—which 
have held their own bravely, though with constantly 
diminishing numbers. Every year or two we have read 
accounts of one, two or three of these animals being 
killed and smuggled across the Wyoming line into that 
State, and now we are told the last one has gohe! 

How inadequate is a $100 fine as the penalty for killing 
the last buffalo in Colorado. What does the man de- 
serve who would commit such a deed? 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

Tue latest and most outrageous grab to be schemed for 
by the commercial :spirit of the age is the water flow of 
Niagara Falls. If the Niagara Power Company shall 
secure from the New York Legislature the franchise t 
is seeking, it will be authorized to divert the water of 
the Niagara River without limit, even to drawing it off in 
such volume as to destroy the falls. The people not only 
of New York, but of the country, are alarmed at the 
prospect that the Legislature may pass the Thompson 
bill, giving the company this extraordinary franchise; 
the press has denounced the scheme, and mass meetings 
of citizens have voiced the public indignation. 

The proposition to destroy, or to make possible the 
destruction of this unique and stupendous marvel of 
nature, is so impudent and audacious, that it ought to 
fasten lasting obloquy and enduring infamy upon the 
names of those who have presumed to attempt it. Only 
the dark expedients and hidden ways of legislative cor- 
ruption could compass it. The passage of the bill would 
not only make possible the destruction of Niagara’s 
cataract, but it would destroy also the self-respect of 
the citizens of New York, and make our commercialism 
a byword with the nations of the earth, and earn for us 
the execration of posterity. 





The fighting that is now going on in Suetinncst Africa, 
between the Germans and the native tribe known as 
Heroros, lends an especial interest to Mr. Frank J. 
Thompson’s article this week on the Zulus of South 
Africa, with whom he was so closely associated for many 
years. Mr. Thompson’s letter gives in a nutshell the 


salient characteristics of that interesting race, which for - 


many years has been more or less prominently before 
the public. The British bill introducing coolie labor in 
South Africa is one that may have great effect on the 
future of all the native races there, and if put in force its 


operation will be watched with great interest. 
2 


The paper “With the Gloucester Fishermen,” an- 
nounced for the present issue, has unavoidably been de- 
ferred to next week. A new chapter of “ Floating Down 
the ilaplasigy® wil] be given next week.. 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 


IV.—Jonathan Carver. 

Ar the close of the “late war with France,” when 
peace had been established by the Treaty of Versailles, 
in the year 1763, Jonathan Carver, the captain of a com- 
ery of provincial troops during the French and Indian 

ar, began to consider how he might continue to do 
service to his country, and contribute as much as lay in 
his power to make advantageous to Great Britain that 
vast territory which had been acquired by that war in 
North America. What this territory was; how far it 
extended; what were its products; who were its in- 
habitants, were some of the questions that suggested 
themselves to Carver. He was a good patriot, and felt 
that knowledge as to these points would be of the 
gteatest importance to his country. With the natural 
suspicion that all Englishmen of his time had for the 
French, he believed that this race, while they retained 
their power in North America, had taken every artful 
method to keep all other nations, particularly the Eng- 
lish, ignorant of everything concerning the interior parts 
of the country. “To accomplish this design with the 
greatest certainty,” he says, “they had published inac- 
curate maps and false accounts; calling the different na- 
tions of the Indians by nicknames they had given them, 
and not by those really appertaining to them. Whether 
the intention of the French in doing this, was to prevent 
these nations from being discovered and traded with, or 
te conceal their discourse; when they talked to each 
other of the Indian concerns, in their presence, I will 
not determine; but whatsoever was the cause from 
which it arose, it tended to mislead.” But Carver con- 
templated something more important and far reaching 
than the mere investigation of the country, for he says: 
“What I chiefly had in view after gaining a knowledge 
of the manners, customs, languages, soil, and natural 
products of the different nations that inhabit the back of 
the Mississippi, was to ascertain the breadth of that 
vast continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean in 
its broadest part, between 43 and 46 degrees north lati- 
tude. Had I been able to accomplish this, I intended to 
have proposed to the government to establish a post in 
some of those parts about the Straits of Annian [now 
Puget Sound] which, having been first discovered by Sir 
Francis Drake, of course belonged to the English. This, 
I am convinced, would greatly facilitate the discovery of 
the northwest passage, or a communication between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific Ocean, an event so de- 
sirable, and which has been so often sought for, but with- 
out success. Besides this important end, a settlement on 
that extremity of America would answer many good pur- 
poses, and repay every expense the establishment of it 
might occasion. For it would not only disclose new 
sources of trade, and promote many useful discoveries, 
but would open a passage for conveying intelligence to 
China, and the English settlements in the East Indies, 
with greater expedition than a tedious voyage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, or the Straits of Magellan would 
allow of.” 


Carver’s projects for crossing the continent to the 
Pacific Ocean proved abortive; yet he traveled into the 
interior nearly as far as any one had hitherto advanced. 
True, the Verendryes and one or two of the Jesuit 
Fathers went beyond him on this parallel of latitude; 
yet the work which Carver published is almost the first 
that touches on a region lying well within the borders of 
the Louisiana Purchase, and now one of the most im- 
portant sections of the United States. 

In his introduction, Carver has a prophetic word to 
say about the unhappy relations existing when he wrote be- 
tween Great Britain and America. “To what power or 
authority this new world will become dependent, after 
it has arisen from its present uncultivated state, time 
alone can discover. But as the seat of Empire, from time 
immemorial, has been gradually progressive toward the 
west, there is no doubt but that at some future 
period, mighty kingdoms will emerge from these wilder- 
messes, and stately palaces and solemn temples, with 

ilded spires reaching the skies, supplant the Indians’ 
eats, whose only decorations are the barbarous trophies 
of their vanquished enemies.” 

In June, 1766, Carver left Boston for the interior parts 
of North America. He has little to say about the country 
lying adjacent to the “back-settlements,” which, he ob- 
serves, have often been described. He passed through 
the Great Lakes, mentioning as he goes various Indian 
tribes, and some of the products of the country, stopped 
some little time at the great town of the Winnebagoes, 
at Lake Winnebago, in Wisconsin, where he was very 
civilly received. At this time these people had a queen, 
or woman chief. He discusses this tribe at some length, 
and incidentally repeats a curious story: “An elderly 
chief more particularly acquainted me, that about forty- 
six winters ago, he marched, at the head of fifty warriors, 
toward the southwest for three moons. That during 
this expedition, whilst they were crcssing a plain, they 
discovered a body of men on horseack, who belonged 
to the Black People; for so they call the Spaniards. As 
soon as they perceived them, they proceeded with caution, 
and concealed themselves till night came on; when they 
drew so near as to be able to disccrn the number and 
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Situation of their enemies. Finding they were not able 
to cope with so great a superiority by daylight, they 
waited till they had retired to rest; when they rushed 
upon them, and after having killed the greatest part of 
the men, took eighty horses loaded with what they termed 
white stone. This I suppose to have been silver, as he 
told me the horses were shod with it, and that their 
bridles were ornamented with the same. When they had 
satiated their revenge, they carried off their spoil, and 
being. got so far as to be out of reach of the Spaniards 
that had escaped their fury, they left the useless and 
ponderous burthen, with which the horses were loaded, 
in the woods, and mounting themselves, in this manner 
returned to their friends. The party they had thus de- 
teated, I conclude -to be the caravan that annually con- 
veys to Mexico the silver which the Spaniards find in great 
quantities on the mountains lying near the heads of the 
Colorado river: and the plains where the attack was 
made, probably, some they were obliged to pass over in 
their ‘way to the heads of the River St. Fee, or Rio del 
Nord, which falls into the Gulf of Mexico to the west of 
the Mississippi.” 

From the Winnebago town, Carver proceeded up the 
Fox river, and then carried across a short distance to 
the Quisconsin river, and proceeded down that. Here 
he found the great town of the Saukies, the largest and 
best built Indian town he ever saw. It consisted of 
“about ninety houses, each large enough for several 
families, built of hewn plank, neatly jointed, and covered 
with bark so compactly as to keep out the most pene- 
trating rains.” The streets were regular and spacious; 
and it appeared more like a civilized town than the abode 
of savages. About the town lay the plantations of the 
Indians, in which they raise great quantities of corn, 
beans, and melons; and their annual product was so large 
that this place was esteemed the best market for traders 
to furnish themselves with provisions, of any other with- 
in eight hundred miles. Near the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin river, on the banks of the Mississippi, the Ottigaumies 
—Outagami, i.e., “people of the other band,” that is the 
Foxes—had a large town, at a place called “La Prairie les 
Chiens, which signifies Dog Plains ;” a great trading place. 

About the first of November, Carver reached Lake 
Pepin, and speaks with the greatest enthusiasm of the 
beauty of the country; its apparent productiveness, and 
the extraordinary number of game and wild fowl seen 
near about it. On the plains, he says, are the largest 
buffalo of any in America. In the groves are found great 
plenty of turkeys and partridges; while great numbers of 
fowl, such as storks, swans, geese, brants, and ducks fre- 
quent the lake. A little below that lake he discovered, 
in a fine, level, open plain, what had once been a breast- 
work, about four feet in height, extending the best part 
ci a mile, and sufficiently capacious to cover five thou- 
sand men: one of the famous mounds for which the 
Mississippi valley has so long been celebrated. 

About thirty miles above Lake Pepin, near the St. 
Croix river, Carver met three bands of the Naudowessie 
(Sioux) Indians; and while he was there, a war party 
of Chippewas approached the camp, and seemed to be 
preparing for an attack. The Sioux requested Carver to 
help them; to put himself at their head and lead them 
against their enemies. This, the traveler was of course 
unwilling to dg, for his work in the country made it im- 
portant that he should be friendly with all people. He 
endeavored to’ persuade the Sioux to allow him to at- 
tempt to make peace with the Chippewas, and when at 
length they assented, he met the invaders, and succeeded 
in inducing them to turn back without making an attack. 
He then persuaded the Sioux to move their camp to 
another part of the country, lest the Chippewas should 
change their mind, and return to attack them. Carver 
declares that this diplomatic success gained him great 
credit with both Sioux and Chippewas; that to it he was 
indebted for the friendly reception that he afterward 
met with the Naudowessie of the Plains; and that, when 
many months later he reached the village of the Chippe- 
was, further to, the north, he was received with great 
cordiality by the chiefs, many of whom thanked him for 
having prevented the mischief. 

About thirty miles below the Falls of St. Anthony, 
Carver was shown a remarkable cave of amazing depth, 
which the Indians called Wacon-teebe; that is to say, 
“the Dwelling of the Great Spirit.” Within it is a lake, 
which “extends to an unsearchable distance; for the 
darkness of the cave prevents all attempts to acquire a 
krowledge of it.” The walls are covered with many 
Indian hieroglyphics, which seem to be very ancient, for 
time had nearly covered them with moss. The Falls of 
Saint Anthony greatly impressed Carver, as they did the 
young Indian in his company. 

At the mouth of the River St. Francis, Carver says, “I 
observed here many deer and carraboes, some elk, with 
abundance of beavers, otters and other furs. Not far 
above this, to the northeast, are a number of small lakes 
called the Thousand Lakes; the parts about which 
though but little frequented, are the best within many 
miles for hunting, as the hunter never fails of returning 
leaded beyond his expectations.” 

Above the St. Francis river, the Mississippi was new 
ground, for Hennepin, the river’s first explorer, had not 
passed up it further than the St. Francis, and Carver re- 
marks that, “As this river is not navigable from sea 
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for vessels of any considerable burthen, much higher up 
than the forks of the Ohio, and even that is accomplished 
with great difficulty, owing to the rapidity of the cur- 
rent, and the windings of the river, those settlements 
which may be made on the interior branches of it, must 
be indisputably secure from the attacks of any maritime 
power. But at the same time the settlers will have the 
advantage of being able to convey their produce to the 
Sea-ports with great facility, the current of the river, 
from its source to its entrance into the Gulph of Mexico, 
being extremely favorable for doing this in small craft. 
This might also in time be facilitated by canals or shorter 
cuts; and a communication opened by water with New 
York, Canada, etc., by way of the lakes.” 

Returning to the north mouth of the river St. Pierre, 
now the Minnesota river, Carver ascended this about two 
hundred miles, to the country of the Naudowessie of the 
Plains. The northern branch of the river St. Pierre, 
rises, he says, from a number of lakes near the Shining 
Mountains; and it is from some of these also that a 
capital branch of the river Bourbon—the York, now 
Nelson river—which runs into Hudson’s Bay, has_ its 
scurces. All this geography comes from the accounts of 
Indians, and is clearly misunderstood as to distance and 
leeation, for Carver says, also, that the river Messorie, 
which enters the Mississippi far to the southward, also 
takes its rise at the head of the river St. Pierre. His 
Gistances were very far from right, for he makes the 
St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, the river Bourbon, and 
the Oregon, or River of the West (Columbia), head all 
together in these high mountains. 


_At the great Sioux camp, which he came to on this 
river, and which he estimated to contain a thousand 
people, most of whom had never seen a white man, he 
was most hospitably received. He spent the winter with 
them, studying their language, acquiring so far as 
possible a knowledge of the geography of the country, 
and at last, with a considerable portion of the camp, re- 
turning down the river to the Great Cave, and to the 
burial ground which lay near it. Before parting with the 
Sioux he held a council with them, at which long 
speeches were made by both Englishmen and Indians, 
and finally, Carver left them to return to La Prairie du 
Chien, where there were some traders from whom he 
purchased goods for his further journey. 

Among the places now well known which Carver visit- 
ed, was what he calls the Red Mountain, from which 
the Indians get a sort of red stone out of which they hew 
the bowls of their pipes. This is, no doubt, the pipestone 

uarry, described by Catlin, and now owned by the Sioux 
ndians, which it has been proposed that the Government 
shall purchase as a park. Carver says, also, that in some 
of these parts is found a black hard clay, or rather, stone, 
ef which the Indians make their family utensils, 

Carver was much impressed by the beauties of the 
country through which the River St. Pierre (Minnesota 
river), flowed; of which he says: “Wild rice grows 
here in great abundance; and every part is filled with 
trees, bending under their loads of fruit, such as plums, 
grapes, and apples; the meadows are covered with hops, 
and many sorts of vegetables; whilst the ground is stored 
with useful roots, with angelica, spikenard, and ground- 
nuts as large as hen’s eggs. At a little distance from 
the sides of the river are eminences, from which you have 
views that cannot be exceeded even by the most beautiful 
cf those I have already described; amidst these are de- 
lightful groves, and such amazing quantities of maples, 


that they would produce sugar sufficient for any number 
of inhabitants.” 


Carver at length reached La Prairie du Chien, and 
after attending to various matters there, returned up 
the Mississippi to the place where the Chippewa river 
enters it, a little below Lake Pepin. Here he engaged an 
Indian pilot, and instructed him to steer toward the 
Ottowaw Lakes, which lie near the head of that river. 
About thirty miles from the mouth, Carver took the 
easternmost of the two branches and passed along 
through the wide, gently flowing stream. “The country 
adjoining to the river,” he says, “for about sixty miles, 
is very level, and on its banks lie fine meadows, where 
larger droves of buffaloes and elks were feeding, than I 
had observed in any other part of my travels. The track 
between the two branches of this river is termed the 
Road of War between the Chipeway and Naudowessie 
Indians.” Near the head of the stream he came upon a 
Chippewa town, the houses built after the Indian manner, 
and having neat plantations behind them. He then 
carried over to the head of the river St. Croix, descended 
one of the branches, and then ascended another; and on 
both streams he found several mines of virgin copper. 
Then carrying across a height of land and descending 
another stream, he found himself.on Lake Superior, and 
coasted along its western shores until he reached the 
Grand Portage, between Lake Superior and Lac la 
Pluie, or Rainy Lake. 

Here were met a large party of Killistinoe and Assini- 
poil Indians, “with their respective kings and their 
families.” They had come to this place to meet the 
traders from the east, who were accustomed to make this 
their road to the northwest. From these Indians Carver 
received considerable geographical information about the 
country to the westward, much of which, however, is too 
vague to be very valuable. Many of the great lakes to 
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the .westwafd were mentioned and described, and some 
of them are readily recognized. Such are Lake Winne 
peek, Lac du Bois, and Lac le Pluye, or Rainy Lake. 
Of the country about Lake Bourbon, and Lake Winne- 
peek, it is said that there are found some buffalo of small 
size, which are fat and good about the latter end of 
summer. This difference in size Carver attributes ts 
their northerly situation; “just as the black cattle of the 
northern parts of Great Britain differ from English 
oxen.” But it is quite possible that these “small buffalo” 
may perhaps have been musk-oxen, and that their loca- 
tion may have been wrong. 

“These Indians informed me that to the northwest ef 
Lake Winnepeek lies 
another whose circum- 
ference vastly exceeded 
any they had given me 
in account of. They 
describe it as much 
larger than Lake Su- 
perior. But as it ap- 
pe irs to be so far to the 
northwest, I should im- 
avine that it was not a 
lake, but rather the 
Archipelago or broken 
waters that form the 
communication between 
livdsen’s Bay and the 
northern parts of the 
Pacific Ocean.” 

As. already _ stated, 
Carver believed that the 
jwadwaters of the Mis- 
souri were not far from 
the headwaters of his 
St. Pierre river. The 
ndians told him chat 
they frequently cressed 
cover from the hes of 
that stream to the 4iis- 
souri. The nearest wa 
ter to the head of the 
\linnesota river is Big 
Sioux river, in Dakota, 
which is, in fact, a 
tribvtary of the Mis- 
souri, 

The ethnological in- 
formation there gather- 
ed was as little trust- 
worthy as that concern- 
ing the geography of 
the more distant parts. 
l‘or example, it is said that in the country belonging to 
the Pawnees, and the Pawnawnees, nations inhabiting 
some branches of the Messoric river, mandrakes are fre- 
quently found, a species of root resembling human beings 
of both sexes; and that these are more perfect than such 
as are discovered about the Nile in Nether-Ethiopia. 

“A little to the northwest of the heads of the Messorie 
and the St. Pierre, the Indians further told me, that 
there was a nation rather smaller and whiter than the 
neighboring tribes, who cultivate the ground, and (as far 
as | could gather from 
their expressions), in 
some measure, the arts, 
‘To this. account they 
added that some of the 
nations, who - inhabit 
those parts that lié to 
the west of the Shining 
Mountains, have gold 
so plenty among them 
that they make their 
most common utensils 
of it. ° These mountains 
(which I shall describe 
more particularly here- 
after) divide the waters 
that fall into the South 
Sea from those that rua 
into the Atlantic. 

“The people dwelling 
near them are supposed 
to be some of the differ- 
ent tribes that were 
tributary. to the Mexi- 
can kings, and who fled 
from their native coun- 
iry.to seek an asylum in 
these >.parts, about the 
time of the conquest of 
Mexico by the Span- 
iards, more than two 
centuries ago.” After a 
brief discussion of the 
reasons which may have 
led these supposed im- 
migrants, and the Win- 
nebagoes, to leave their 
southern home for the 
north, Carver speaks at » 
some length of the 
Shining or Rocky 
Mountains, just men- 
tioned, 

“That range of moun- 
tains, of which the Shining Mountains are a part, begiu 
at Mexico, and continuing northward on the back or at 
the east of California, separate the waters of those 
numerous rivers that fall either into the Gulph of Mexico 
or the Gulph of California. From thence continuing 
their course still northward, between the sources of the 
Mississippi and the rivers that run into the South Sea, 

. they appear to end in about forty-seven or forty-eight 
degrees of north latitude; where a number of rivers arise, 
and empty themselves either into the South Sea, into 

Hudson’s Bay, or into the waters that communicate be- 
tween these two seas. 

“Among these mountains, thcse that lie to the west of 
the river St. Pierre, are called the Shining Mountains, 
from an infinite number of crys‘al stones, of an amazing 
size, with which they are covered, and which, when the 
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sufi shines full upon them, sparkle so as to be seen at a 
very great distance. 

“This extraordinary range of mountains is calculated 
te be more than three thousand miles in length, without 
any very considerable intervals, which I believe surpasses 
anything of the kind in the other quarters of the globe. 
Frobably in future ages they may be found to contain 
more riches in their bowels than those of Indostan and 
Malabar, or that are produced on the Golden Coast of 
Guinea; nor will I except even the Peruvian mines. Tu 
the west of these mountains, when explored ‘by future 
Cclumbuses or Raleighs, may be found other lakes, 
rivers ard countries, full fraught with all the necessaries 
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or luxuries of life; and where future generations may 
find an asylum, whether driven from their country by 
the ravages of lawless tyrants, or by religious persecu- 
tions, or reluctantly leaving it to remedy the incon- 
veniences arising from a superabundant increase of in- 
habitants; whether, I say, impelled by these, or allured 
by hopes of commercial advantages, there is little doubt 
but their expectations will be fully gratified by these rich 
and unexhausted climes.” 

The pages which Carver devotes to a description of 
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the unknown country to the west, are inserted in his 
account while he was sojourning with these Crees and 
Assiniboines, at the Grand Portage. There were more 
than three hundred people in the camp, and as they waited 
for the traders who did not come, their stock of pro- 
visions began to run low; and the coming of the traders 
was awaited with an impatience that increased day by 
day. 

It was during this season of waiting that Carver had 
«wn Opportunity to witness one of those prophecies by a 
priest, or medicine man, which even in modern times 
liave puzzled many cool and clear heads; and though the 
story of what he saw is long, yet it may be worth while 
to give his account of it in full. It appears that one day 
while all were expressing their hopes for the early 
arrival of the traders, and were sitting on the hill look- 
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ing over the lake, in the hope that they might be seen, 
the chief priest of the Crees -informed those who were 
with him that he would endeavor to obtain information 
from the Great Spirit as to when the traders would 
arrive. Carver gave little heed to the suggestion, 
supposing it to be merely a juggling trick; but the chief’ 
of the tribe advised him that the priest had made this 
offer chiefly for the purpose of allaying his anxiety, and‘ 
at the same time to convince Carver of his ability to talk 
with the Great Spirit. : 


“The following evening was fixed upon for this spiritual 
conference. When everything had been properly pre- 
pared, the king came to me and led me to a capacious 
tent, the covering of 
which was drawn up, 
so as to render what 
was transacting within ’ 
visible to those who 
stood without. We 
found the tent = sur- 
rounded by a_ great 
number of the Indians, 
but we readily gained 
admission, and seated 
ourselves on skins laid 
on the ground for that 
purpose. 

“In the centre I ob- 
served that there was a 
place of an oblong shape, 
which was composed of 
stakes stuck in the 
ground, with intervals 
between, so as to form 
a kind of chest or coffin, 
large enough to contaim 
the body of a man. 
These were of a middle 
size, and placed at such 
a distance from each 
other, that whatever lay 
within them was readily 
to be discerned. The 
tent was perfectly iHu- 
minated by a_ great 
r-mber of torches made 
of splinters cut from 
the pine or birch tree, 
which the Indians held 
in their hands. 

“In a few minutes 
the priest entered; 
when an amazing large 
elk’s skin being spread 
on the ground, just at my feet, he laid himself down 
upon it, after having stript himself of every garment ex- 
cept that which he wore close about his middle. Being 
row prostrate upon his back, he first laid hold of one 
side of the skin, and folded it over him, and then the 
other; leaving only his head uncovered. This was no 
sooner done, than two of the young men who stood by 
took about forty yards of strong cord, made also of an 
elk’s hide, and rolled it tight around his body,:so that 
he was completely swathed within the skin. Being thus 
bound up like an Egyp- 
tian.mummy, one took 
him by the heels and 
the other by the head, 
and lifted him over the 
pales into the inclosure. 
I could now also dis- 
cern him as plain as I 
had hitherto done, and 
I took care not to turn 
my eyes a moment from 
the object before me, 
that I might the more 
readily detect the arti- 
fice, for such I doubted 
not but that it would 
turn out to be. 

“The priest had not 
lain in this situation 
more than a few séc- 
onds, when he_ began 
to mutter. This he con- 
tinued to do for some 
time, and then by de- 
grees grew louder and 
louder, till at length he 
spoke articulately; how- 
ever, what he uttered 
was in such a mixed 
jargon of the Chippe- 
way, Ottawaw, and Kil- 
listinoe languages, that 
I could understand but 
very little of it. Having 
continved in this tone 
far a considerable while 
he at last exerted his 
voice to its utmost 
rich, sometimes raving 
and sometimes praying, 
till he had worked him- 
self into such an“dgita- 
tion that he foamed eat 
his mouth, 


“After having remained near three-quarters of an hour’ 


in the place, and continued his vociferation with un- 
abated vigor, he seemed to be quite exhausted, and re- 
mained speechless. But in an instant he sprung to his 
feet, notwithstanding at the time he was put in, it ap- 
peared impossible for him to move either his legs or 
arms, and shaking off his covering, as quick as if the 
bands with which it had been bound were burned asunder, 
he began to address those who stood around, in a firm 
and audivle voice. “My Brothers,” said he, “the Great 
Spirit has deigned to hold a talk with his servant at my 
earnest request. He has not, indeed, told me when the 


persons we expect will be here, but to-morrow, soon after 


the sun has reached his highest point in the heavens, a 
canoe ‘will arrive, and the people in that will inform us 
when the traders will come.” 





Having said this, he 
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stepped out of the inclosure, and after he had put on his 


robes, dismissed the assembly. I own I was greatly 
astonished at what I had seen, but as I observed that 
every eye in the company was fixed on me with a view 
te discover my sentiments, I carefully concealed every 
emotion. 

“The next day the sun shone bright, and long before 
poon all the Indians were gathered together on the 
eminence that overlooked the = The old king came 
to me and asked me whether I had so much confidence 
in what the priest had foretold as to join his people on 
the hill, and wait for the completion of it? I told him 
that I was at a loss what opinion to form of the pre- 
diction, but that I would readily attend him. On this 
we walked together to the place where the others were 
assembled. Every eye was again fixed by turns on me 
and on the lake; when just as the sun had reached his 
zenith, agreeable to what the priest had foretold, a canoe 
came round a point of land about a league distant. The 
Indians no sooner beheld it, than they sent up an uni- 
versal shout, and by their looks seemed to triumph in 
the interest their priest thus evidently had with the 
Great Spirit. 

“In less than an hour the canoe reached the shore, 
when I attended the king and chiefs to receive those 
who were on board. As soon as the men were landed, 
we walked all together to the king’s tent, where accord- 
ing to their invariable custom we began to smoke; and 
this we did, notwithstanding our impatience to know the 
tidings they brought, without asking any questions; for 
the Indians are the most deliberate people in the world. 
However, after some trivial conversation, the king in- 
quired of them whether they had seen anything of the 
traders? The men replied, that they had parted from 
them a few days before, and that they proposed being 
here the second day from the present. They accordingly 
arrived at that time, greatly to our satisfaction, but 
more particularly to that of the Indians, who found by 
this event the importance both of their priest and of their 
nation greatly augmented in the sight of a stranger. _ 

“This story I acknowledge appears to carry with it 
marks of great credulity in the relator. But no one is 
less tinctured with that weakness than myself. The cir- 
cumstances of it I own are of a very extraordinary 
nature; however, as I can vouch for their being free 
from either exaggeration or misrepresentation, bein 
myself a cool and dispassionate observer of them all, 
thought it necessary to give them to the public. And 
this I do, without wishing to mislead the judgment of my 
readers, or to make any superstitious impressions on their 
minds, but leaving them to draw from it what conclusions 
they please.” f 

The arrival of the traders, so anxiously looked for, did 
not greatly help Carver, who found that he could not 
procure from them the goods that he desired, and 
shortly afterward he proceeded eastward, having coasted 
around the north and east shores of Lake Superior. He 
describes the lake, and the various peoples who inhabit 
its borders, most of whom are Chippewas. During his 
trip, he found native copper on a stream running into 
the lake on the south, and describes how large a trade 
might be made in this metal, which, as he says, “costs 
nothing on the spot, and requires but little expense to 
get it on board; could be conveyed in boats or canoes 
through the Falls of St. Marie to the Isle of St. Joseph, 
which lies at the bottom of the straits near the entrance 
into Lake Huron; from thence it might be put on board 
large vessels, and in them transported across that lake 
to the Falls of Niagara; there beimg carried by land 
across the Portage, it might be conveyed without much 
more obstruction to Quebec. The cheapness and ease 
with which any quantity of it may be procured, will 
make up for the length of way that it is necessary to 
transport it before it reaches the seacoast, and enable 
the proprietors to send it to foreign markets on as good 
terms as it can be exported from other countries.” 
Stockholders in the Calumet and Hecla and in other 
Lake Superior copper concerns are requested to take 
notice. 

The fishing of Lake Superior impressed Carver as 
much as it has other travelers. Of these fish he says: 
“The principal and best are the trout and sturgeon, 
which may be caught at almost any season in the greatest 
abundance. The trout in general weigh about twelve 
pounds; but some are caught that exceed fifty. Besides 
these, a species of white fish is taken in great quantities 
here, that resemble a shad in their shape, but they are 
rather thicker, and less bony; they weigh about four 
pounds each, and are of a delicious taste. The best way 
of catching these fish is with a net; but the trout may be 
taken at all times with the hook. There are likewise 
many sorts of smaller fish in great plenty here, and which 
may be taken with ease; among these is a sort resembling 
a herring, which are generally made use of as a bait. for 
the trout.” The foot of the Sault Ste. Marie, which 
Carver calls the Falls of St. Marie, is noted by him as 
“a most commodious station for catching the fish, which 
are to be found there in immense quantities. Persons 
standing on the rocks which lie adjacent to it, may take 
with dipping nets, about the months of September and 
October, the white fish before-mentioned; at that season, 
together with several other species, they crowd up to 
this spot in such amazing shoals that enough may be 
taken to supply, when properly cured, thousands of in- 
habitants throughout the year.” : 

Passing now through the Straits into Lake Huron, 

body of water is described, and attention called to 
the rise and fall of the waters, which Carver says is not 
diurnal, but occurs in periods of seven years and a half. 
Still going eastward, the town of Detroit was reached, 
and something given of its history in recent years, and 
jally of the conspiracy of Pontiac, and the death 

that chief. d 

In Lake Erie, Carver noticed the islands near the west 
end, so infested with rattlesnakes that it is very danger- 
ous to land on them; and also great number of 
water-snakes, which lie in the sun on the leaves of the 
large pond lilies floating on the water. 

“The most remarkable of the different species that in- 
fest this lake is the hissing-snake, which is of the small 
speckled kind, and about eighteen inches long. When 
anything approaches, it flattens itself in a moment, and 
its spots, which are of varied dyes, be visibly 
brighter through rage; at the same time it blows from 
its mouth with great force a subtile wind, that is reported 


‘ that: 


to be of a nauseous smell; and if drawn in with the 
breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on a 
decline, that in a few months must prove mortal, there 
being no remedy yet discovered which can counteract its 
baneful influence.” Still proceeding eastward, the author 
continues to describe the country, mentioning many well- 
known lakes, and the people about them. 

This concludes Carver’s journey, but by no means his 
beok, of which the remaining two-thirds are devoted to 
the manners and customs of the Indians, with a chapter 
giving vocabularies of several languages, and other 
chapters treating of the fauna and flora of the vast region 
passed over. Like most writers about the Indians, he 
discusses their origin, quoting a great number of authors 
from the discovery of America to the time of his writing; 
the last of these, Adair, who, as is well known, devoted 
a very considerable work to proving to his own satis- 
faction that the Indians were the lost tribes of Israel. 
Carver announces that he is of the opinion that “the 
North American continent received its first inhabitants 
from the islands which lie between the extremities of 
Asia and America, viz., Japon, Yeso, or Jedso, Gama’s 
Land, Behring’s Isle, with many others;” to which he 
adds a cluster of islands that reach as far as Siberia, 
which may possibly be the Aleutian Islands. To support 
this conclusion, he advances many cogent arguments, and 
announces that “that great and learned historian Doctor 
Robinson,” is of the same opinion with him. 

Concerning the persons and dress of the Indians, 
Carver has much to say. He notices many things still 
well known, and speaks of certain others that are so long 
obsolete as to be almost forgotten. Thus, he declares 
“It is also a common custom among them to bore 
their noses, and wear in them pendants of different sorts. 
I observed that sea shells were much worn by those of 
the interior parts, and reckoned very ornamental; but 
how they procured them I could not learn: probably by 
their traffick with other nations nearer the sea.” Another 
custom noted, which has long been obsolete, but is still 
remembered by the most ancient persons of some of the 
western tribes, is the woman’s fashion of dressing the 
hair. To the west of the Mississippi, he says, the Sioux 
and Assiniboine women “divide their hair in the middle 
of the head, and form it into two rolls, one against each 
ear. These rolls are about three inches long, and as 
large as their wrists. They hang:in-a perpéndicular atti- 
tude at the front of each ear, and descend as far as the 
lower part of it.” 

The characteristics of the Indians; their method of 
reckoning time; their government; division into tribes; 
chiefs; their food; dances and many other matters, are 
described at great length; as is also their hunting, their 
manner of making war, and, incidentally, the defeat of 
Braddock, and the massacre of the people under Col. 
Monroe, at Fort William Henry. Carver, himself, ap- 
pears to have been with the prisoners, of whom so many 
were massacred on that unhappy day; but he, himself, 
at length reached Fort-Edward in safety. He tells 
something, also, of the »way in which the Indians have 
tortured their captives, and speaks of the Illinois Indian 
brought into the town of Ottigaumies, who was bound 
to a tree while all the small boys in the village were per- 
mitted to amuse themselves by shooting arrows at the 
victim. As none of the boys were more than twelve 
years old, and they were placed at a considerable distance, 
their arrows did little more than pierce the skin; so that 
the prisoner stood for more than two days pierced with 
these arrows. During all this time he sung his warlike 
exploits, told how much injury he had inflicted on his 
enemies, and endeavored with his last gasp to incite his 
tormentors to greater efforts, in order that he might give 
still greater proofs of his fortitude. 

Following the chapter on war comes one on their 
methods of making peace; then one on games, marriage, 
religion, and character. The last hundred pages of the 
volume treats “Of the Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and 
Insects, which are found in the interior parts of North 
America.” Of the larger mammals a catalogue is given 
from which two or three descriptions may be taken. 

“The Carrabou. This beast is not near so tall as the 
moose, however, it is something like it in shape, only 
rather more heavy, and inclining to the form of an ass. 
The horns of it are not flat as those of an elk are, but 
round like those of the deer; they also meet nearer 
together at the extremities, and bend more over the face 
than either those oi the elk or moose. It partakes of the 
swiftness of the deer, and is with difficulty overtaken 
its pursuers. The flesh of it likewise is equally as g 
the tongue particularly is in high esteem. e skin being 
smooth and free from veins is as valuable as shamoy.” 

“The Carcajou. This creature, which is of the cat 
kind, is a terrible enemy to the preceding four species of 
beasts. He either comes upon them from some conceal- 
ment unperceived, or climbs up into a tree, and pag 
his station on some of the branches, waits till one o 
them, driven by an extreme of heat or cold, takes shelter 
under it; when he fastens upon his neck, and ing the 
jugular vein, soon brings his prey to the ground. is 
he is enabled to do by’ his long tail, with which he en- 
circles the body of his adversary; and the only means 
they have to shun their fate, is by flying immediately to 
the water, by this m as the carcajou has a great 
dislike to that element, he is sometimes got rid of before 
he can effect his purpose.” ; : 

There is a very long description of the beaver, and its 
extraordinary intelligence. 

The list of birds, too, is a long one; but that of the 
fishes is very short. To snakes, as might be imagined, 
much space is given; but to insects very little. Carver 
describes the lightning bug, but adds: “Notwithstanding 
this effulgent appearance, these insects are perfectly 
harmless ; you may permit them to crawl upon your hand, 
when five or six, if they freely exhibit their glow to- 
gether, will enable you to read almost the finest print.” 

Trees, plants ah shrubs are all described, and among 
them the wild rice, of which Carver says: “In future 
periods it will be of great service to the infant colonies, 
as it will afford them a present support until in the course 
of cultivation other supplies may be produced; whereas 
in those realms which are not furnished with this 
bounteous gift of mae even if the climate is temperate 
and the soil good, the first settlers are often exposed to 


t hardships from the want of an immediate resource 
Carver sums up conclusions drawn 


‘or necessary food. 
In bi 


from his-extensive travels in, and wide knowledge of, 
the interior of the continent. He has faith in the dis- 
covery of a northwest passage, and believes that the 
Hudson’s Bay would be a safe retreat for the adventurous 
navigators who might try, at first unsuccessfully, a north- 
west passage. He even names a certain Richard Whit- 
worth, gentleman, of England, who had purposed pur- 
suing nearly the same route as Carver, and having built 
a fort at Lake Pepin, to have proceeded up the river St. 
Pierre, crossed over to the river Messorie, till, having 
discovered the source of the Oregon, or River of the 
West, he would have sailed down that river to the place 
where it is said to empty itself near the Straits of 
Annian. Carver was to have accompanied this Mr. Whit- 
worth on his explorations, and many of the preparations 
had been made for the trip, “when the present troubles 
in America began, which put a stop to an enterprize that 
promised to be of inconceivable advantage to the British 
dominions.” 

So, the War of the Revolution put an end to Carver’s 
western explorations. Geo. Birp GRINNELL. 





Zulu Habits and Customs. 


OF course, on my first arrival in Natal, South Africa, 
I was brought in contact with the native tribe of Zulus, 
but did not begin to study their traits and characteris- 
tics until making preparations for my first trip into 
the interior, when I found that I could not induce a 
single one to accompany me. I began to despair of 
being successful, when I fortunately made the ac- 
quaintance of a son of the Commissioner of Native 
Affairs, the Government official who has charge of all 
native business, and they look up to him as the great 
head of their nation. On mentioning my dilemma to 
him, he kindly offered to extricate me, and explained 
the reason of my failure. Whenever a Zulu applies for 
a situation, he has to undergo an examination to see 
that he does not bear the marks of a lash on his shoul- 
ders and back. On the slightest provocation, a Boer 
will make a vigorous application of the sjambok (a 
rawhide whip), and as my intended journey would be 
almost *emtirely in the Boer country, the Zulus were 
afraid of mot preventing them from using their 
favorite implement of torture. He spoke to my help, 
guaranteeing that I would not allow them to be whieget, 
whereupon they unanimously decided to accompany 
me. Thereafter I never had the slightest difficulty in 
procuring help, as those who had previously accom- 
panied me bore witness to my constant protection. 

S. soon »s one mixes among the Zulus, they will 
notice sofie peculiarity about him, and give him a 
nickname, having reference to this characteristic, by 
which he will. be known throughout the entire country. 
On my arrival in Natal I wore a full beard and mus- 
tache, while the colonists generally sported the mus- 
tache alone. Thereupon the Zulus christened me “the 
man witheat a mouth,” and I would frequently meet 
parties of them who had never seen me before, when 
I would be ‘saluted with the following remark: “Ugh! 
the man without a mouth.” The Boers have followed 
this custom, and my sobriquet with them was “the 
wolferman.” Their name for the hyzna is wolfer, and 
they could not understand why I should m for 
one of the greatest nuisances from whi suffered, 
s their flocks of sheep were constantly curtailed by 
them. 

The Zulus are-a brave, shrewd and superstitious race; 
a belief in witchcraft is common among them, and they 
generally endeavor to propitiate an evil spirit, instead 
of worshipping a good one. By nature they are herds- 
men, and they therefore do not show much liking for 
agriculture, using every effort to increase the herds 
of cattle, which form almost their entire wealth. They 
are tall and slimmer than the negro, and exceedingly 
active. They are of a dark brown color, with black 
and curly hair, and give forth the same odor as the 
negro; but their lips are not so prominent, and the nose 
in higher and not so flat. 

_ Polygamy is universal, and when a Zulu has two 
wives he is independently wealthy, as the women build 
the huts and cultivate the crops of Indian and Kaffir 
corn, while the husband lies around doing nothing; ex- 
cept occasionally indulging in a pipe of dried hemp 
leaves, which at first renders him frantic and incoher- 
rent, until he falls into a senseless state, which lasts 
for some time before he becomes perfectly conscious. 
The pipe used is an adaptation of the hubble-bubble, 
being made of a cow’s horn, with the stem inserted 
near the point and long enough to raise the bowl above 
the water, which is put in the horn. lips are in- 
serted in the large end, which is trimmed so as to make 
a close fit around the mouth, and the smoke sucked up 
through the water. 

A Zulu’s food consists almost entirely of corn meal 
mush and milk, the corn being pounded to an extraordi- 
nary fineness and boiled for quite a length of time. 
When thoroughly cooked, all squat around the pot 
and help themselves by means of long-handled 
spoons, which are of native manufacture. During my 
residence in Natal there was a law compelling every 
one to furnish each Zulu in his employ with three 
pints of Indian meal per day, which was really more 
than could be eaten, and I found that by purchasing a 
neck piece of beef thrice a week there was a consid- 
erable reduction in my outlay for food. Besides, the 
natives enjoyed it so much the more, as they had 
never been accustomed to meat for diet, and were 
fairly frantic to get at it. 

During my trips to the interior my rifle usually mat 
the larder filled with game, which was about our sole 
nutriment. So sure as I hired a new Zulu, I found that 
in a short time he became sick from over-eating, an 
my constant remedy was a huge dose of castor oil, 
which the patient would gulp down with the greatest 
eagerness and then wipe the remains out of the cup 
with his finger and lick it off with gusto, so as not to 
lose a drop of the greasy material. us , 

Their wages were fixed by law at 5 shillings and 
rations per month, and so soon as one received ten 
shillings in silver, his: great anxiety was to change it 
into gold, so that it could be concealed more easily. 
At one time the banks were short of half 
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as so many had been hoarded and hidden by the 
natives, for the purpose of purchasing cows. A queer 
instance of this habit once occurred with my gang, in 
order to thoroughly understand which it will be neces- 
sary to give a rough description of a Zulu hut. To 
construct one, a lot of poles are cut and planted in a 
circle. The tops are then drawn in and lashed to- 
gether, forming a dome-like framework, which is 
thatched with grass, leaving an opening at the summit 
for the escape of the smoke, and another at the side 
to serve as a door, which is so low that it is requisite 
to go down on the hands and knees in order to make 
an entrance. By some carelessness the hut of my gang 
caught on fire and burnt like a tinder. So soon as the 
compiete structure was reduced to ashes, there was an 
instantaneous rush of its occupants, who commenced 
digging at sundry spots and quickly unearthed their 
store of half sovereigns, which had been buried for 
safety. 

So soon as a young Zulu collects enough cows to 
purchase a wife, he hunts around until he finds a dam- 
sel whose father is willing to sell, provided the price is 
satisfactory. After the sale has been concluded, there 
is a carousal entitled “dancing in,” after which the 
husband leaves his child wife in the care of her parents, 
while he seeks some occupation by which he can 
accumulate enough bovine currency to make a second 
purchase, which renders him affluent, as his two wives 
will release him from all labor. Henceforth his sole 
solicitude is that a majority of his progeny will be 
females, which in the due course of time are parted 
with at the highest market price, thereby increasing his 
herd, which is looked after by his male children, who 
continue in this service until they are old enough to get 
employment elsewhere and gain enough coin to pur- 
chase cows and follow in the footsteps of their provi- 
dent father. 

During my residence in Natal, the supply of damsels 
became so scant that their price ran so high as to pre- 
vent the young men from investing. Whereupon the 
Commissioner of Native Affairs conceived a scheme, by 
which he relieved the ill-feelings of the young men and 
created a source of revenue for the colony. He got 
the Colonial Parliament to pass a law which fixed a 
limit on the price of damsels, except those of chiefs, 
and every man who wished to secure a helpmate was 
forced to go to the nearest magistrate, who would 
issue a marriage license for a named fee, which went to 
increase the Colonial revenue. It proved to be im- 
mensely popular with the young men, who were a 
majority of the native population, and also with the 
colonists, who ignored the justification of polygamy, 
in order to lessen their taxation. Just after the bill was 
passed I reached Ladysmith on my way up into the 
interior on the day appointed by the Commissioner to 
proclaim the law to the natives. He was received by an 
enormous crowd, the younger portion of which con- 
tinuously shouted his praises. Previous to marriage 
a Zulu wears his hair au naturel; but after wedlock 
the crown of the head is shaved and the hair imme- 
diately surrounding the circlet is colored white, while 
the balance is interlaced and arranged into various 
kinks, plaits, etc., which are kept in order by the 
use of a very singular pillow. It is made of a piece of 
wood hewn out in the shape of a plank, about fourteen 
inches in length by six in width, which is carved with 
various designs, and the upper edge consists of two 
concavities for the purpose of supporting the neck, 
thus allowing the knotted portion of the hair to pro- 
ject beyond, and I often wondered how one could en- 
joy a refreshing slumber with such an uncomfortable 
rest for the head. 

The first requisite for one, on his arrival among the 
Zulus, is to acquire a smattering of the language, which 
is highly sonorous and pleasing. The commencement 
is usually made with what is colonially termed as 
kitchen Kaffir, of which the following is an example. 
Soon after arising in the morning I would call out to 
my body servant, “January, cook kettle.” A short time 
afterward I would be addressed as follows: “Kettle 
cookeelee, M’kos,” which, freely translated, means “the 
kettle is boiling Boss.” It is wonderful how quickly 
the children of the colonists acquire a knowledge of 
the Zulu language, which is attributable to their being 
cared for by Zulu boys, as the females are not allowed 
to enter into service. During my residence in Durban I 
never saw a native female servant. Among the Boers 
I noticed a small number, but comparatively few, and 
they were of the tribe known as Fingoes. 

Before the building of the railway from Durban to 
Pietermaritzburg and Pretoria, the mails were carried 
by Zulus, whd tramped in various directions through- 
out the colo They would start from Durban about 
sunset with the bags on their shoulders, and arrive in 
Pietermaritzburg, between fifty and sixty miles, before 
daylight the next morning, there being but one re- 
lay on the route, and I have frequently seen them lying 
asleep in the portico of the post-office with the mail 
bags serving as pillows. 5 

The milk supply of Durban was brought in by Zulu 
boys, perfectly naked, with the bottles slung around 
their necks. They usually stopped in front of my 
shanty on the outskirts in order to put on coarse 
colonial shirts, as there was a municipal ordinance 
forbidding the entrance of a naked Kaffir into the cor- 
porate limits. A Zulu girl wears no clothing until she 
becomes a wife living with her husband, when a rough 
skirt of calf’s skin serves as a petticoat in the remote 
districts, while those in the neighborhood of the colon- 
ial stores turn out in the same style of dress made of 
cheap cotton goods. The women are forbidden to 
touch a cow, consequently the operation of milking is 
performed by the men, which is about all the labor 
they do. 

In one of my trips into the Zulu country I had 
crossed the Natal boundary but a short distance, when 
-I encountered a novel idea in the shape of baskets, 
which held liquids. They were woven from a species 
of rush, and when not in use, were placed in running 

so as to keep the material from which they were 
made well swollen. Some of them were quite large 
and used for the megoe of brewing a native beer from 
Kaffir corn, which I imagined was a variety of sor- 


ghum, from its close resemblance to that plant. The 
beer was strongly intoxicating, and I frequently met 
parties of natives under its influence. 

A Zulu is proud, warlike, superstitious and indolent, 
but when one once gains their confidence, he can cer- 
tainly trust to their faithfulnéss, as was frequently 
proved by me, during my stay among them. Their 
warlike qualities have been frequently proved. One of 
the first instance of this was when the Boers crossed 
the Drakensberg Mountains and attempted to settle in 
Natal. They were surprised and slaughtered by the 
Zulus at a place known as Weenen (Weeping), which 
I visited. The entire party, some 600 in number, in- 
cluding women and children, were massacred. Since, 
several desperate wars have taken place between them 
and the English colonists, in the last of which the 
Prince Napoleon, only son of Louis Napoleon, was 
killed in a surprise. In Natal no Zulu is allowed to 
have a gun, and they are all armed with their native 
weapons, namely the knob-kerrie, or club, and assegai, 
or spear. The knob-kerrie is usually made of heavy 
wood, and occasionally of the horn of the white rhi- 
noceros, a species that is fast becoming, if it is not 
already, extinct. I have one in my possession which 
was obtained in exchange for tobacco, that I prize very 
highly, as I doubt if there is a duplicate of it in this 
country. I have seen a Zulu boy throw a small wooden 
one whirling and cut down a quail in full flight. The 
assegai is a rather light spear, which is thrown with 
surprising force and accuracy. Several times did I 
see one hurled and transfix a grinning Vervet monkey 
cver fifty feet distant. From my experience with them 
I would say that the Zulus are vainglorious, supersti- 
tious and indolent; but if one gains their confidence, 
they are wonderfully honest and faithful. On 
my departure from Natal, my body servant, January, 
wished to accompany me, but as there was a 
colonial law forcing every one who carried a Zulu to 
foreign parts to give security for a safe return, I was 
compelled to leave him behind. 

FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


It Just Happened So. 


IL—That the Gull was There, 


AN interesting illustration of the excellent marks- 
manship of Unele Sam’s men behind the guns, as de- 
veloped during the recent inspection trip of the naval 
committeemen on the United States ship Dolphin, has 
just come to light. Representative Roberts, of Massa- 
chusetts, was of the party. Approaching Gunner’s 
Mate Spoer, of the ship, Mr. Roberts offered him $1 
to hit a seagull. Spoer took a 40-pound 6-millimeter 
Colt’s automatic gun, and after a trial shot he popped 
a seagull on the fly at 4oo yards. One of the Repre- 
sentatives was firm in his declaration that the shot was 
an accidental one, whereupon Spoer shot another gull 
at 350yds. The crowd of astonished witnesses to the 
feat finally came to the conclusion that Spoer was the 
crack ‘shot of the ship. This Spoer modestly dis- 
claimed, saying, “We’ve a shipload of ’em, sir.” Spoer 
got his dollar—Washington Star. 


I.—T iat the Shark was There. 


E. Baero, master’6f the bark Margharita, has answered 
the petition of damages filed by Juan Martinez. 

In his petition for damages Martinez said that he 
sailed from Pisagua, Chili, July 21, on the bark Mar- 
gharita, bound for Savannah. During a storm, while 
the bark was some ‘taifes off the coast of the Falkland 
Islands, he was ordered aloft to reef a sail. When he 
reached the yard arm and started to perform the 
hazardous job the yard arm gave way, and he was 
plunged into the sea. As he sank a shark or some 
other sea monster bit one of his legs off. He was 
rescued from the water almost dead from loss of blood 
and the severe shock to his nervous system. 

Martinez claims that his fall into the sea was in the 
discharge of his duty, and was caused by the insecure 
manner in which the yard arm was fastened, which was 
the fault of the ship owners. 

It is in the narrative of Martinez that the real horror 
of such an ordeal as he went through is truly de- 
picted. He can scarcely speak English, but in his de- 
scription one not at all familiar with the Spanish lan- 
guage can supply with imagination what some of his 
excited sentences mean. Martinez hobbles about on 
his crutch. “I never want to go to sea in a sailing 
vessel again,” he said. “I shall never forget that night,” 
and then he related the story: 

“We were sailing off the coast of the Falkland Islands 
somewhere, when a heavy gale-struck us,” he said. “I 
was ordered to go aloft and reef a sail. The masts 
were whipping about like reeds, and it was all that I 
could do to keep from being snapped into the water. 
When I reached the yard arm and prepared to reef 
the flapping sail, I felt something give way, and down 
I went. 1 seemed to have fallen a mile before I struck 
the water. As I felt the sea close above me, and I 
went down and down into the waters, which were even 
darker than the night itself, I gave up all hope of life. 

“As I was rising to the surface again, I felt a power- 
ful pressure on my leg. Quick as a‘flash I drew my 
knees up to me, putting one against the head of the 
monster in an endeavor to break his hold. This seemed 
to infuriate him, and he commenced shaking me as a 
bull-terrier would a rat. I had no instrument that 
would be effective against such a powerful monster, but 
in sheer desperation I pulled out a small pocket-knife 
that I had and made an effort to strike with it. I was 
strangling, and my strength was fast leaving me. I 
began to lose consciousness, and I could feel the bone 
in my leg being crushed. I felt something give way as 
I neared the surface, but neves Had an idea that my leg 
was gone. As I rose to the top, I saw a light % 
above, and I knew that I was at the side of the bark. 
called as loudly as I could, and was finally hauled 
aboard , where I lost consciousness.. When I came to, 
my leg was missing, and they told me that I was in that 
condition when they fished me out of the water.”— 

vannah 


(Ga.) News. 


Aatuyal History. 
mn Gimme 
Kadiak Grizzlies Again. 


For the benefit of anyone who may possibly want to 
to Kadiak Island for the giant bears that od made the 
island famous, let me say that the simplest way to get 
there is to take a cannery steamer from San Francisco to 
Karluk Beach, on the Shellikoff, or west shore of Kadiak 
Island. From there take another cannery steamer to 
the cannery at Uyak Bay. Be sure to finish out your 
outfit here, for beyond Uyak Bay there are neither stores, 
roads, horses, conveyances, or even human beings, and 
the only houses to be met with, if they can be called 
houses, are two deserted barabaras of the natives, one 
at the end of the trail: to Karluk River, and the other at 
the foot of Karluk Lake. From the cannery at Uyak 
Bay you go in open boat to the head of the bay, and 
from there is a portage over a pretty blind trail to the 
barabara just alluded to on Karluk River. From 
this point you follow up the river to its source at Karluk 
Lake, and I venture to say that you will not be there 
long, if it is the right season, before you make the 
acquaintance of some of the giant Kadiak grizzlies, and 
when you see them I think you will admit that they are 
the largest grizzlies you ever saw. 

The “carry” or portage from the bay to the river is 
covered in some places waist deep with toondra or 
Siberian moss, usually watersoaked, and there are miry 
spots on the trail almost knee deep, so you must take 
your high rubber boots along, and of course you must 
have guides and baidarkas besides your regular white 
man’s outfit. Be Sure to take plenty of blankets along, 
too, for one ‘morning in the middle of August we found 
ice half an inch thick in our coffee pot that had stood 
outside of the tent over night. 

Once at Karluk Lake, all you have to do to find your 
bears is to sit in your baidarka with your rifles and let 
your Aleut guides paddle you quietly around the shores 
of the lake. If it is in August and your experience is 
like ours, you will not only soon see grizzlies, but you 
will have an opportunity to shoot at them in perfect 
safety from your boat, or if you prefer the excitement of 
a land encounter you can take a grizzly trail and follow it 
up on land; but I may remark here, that if it is ever 
true that “discretion is the better part of valor,” it iswhen 
one is on the trail of a Kadiak “big bear.” I will only 
add that if any one goes to hunt these bears at Karluk 
Lake, he should go in August when the salmon are 
spawning in the shallow water along the shores of the 
lake, for that isthe time when the bears congregate about 
the lake. At other seasons of the years they are probably 
scattered indiscriminately over the island, and it is only 
a matter of chance whether you sce one on the lake or 
anywhere else. 

I have called these bears “grizzlies” because they are 
commonly known by that name, but I am aware that 
some naturalists distinguish them from Ursus horribilis, 
though as far as I can see they look as much like the 
regulation grizzly as-two peas look alike, except that the 
Kadiak -vatiety is on a bigger scale than the ordinary 
grizzly. LivincsTon STONE. 


Do Bears Destroy Game? 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_Sooner or Igter, in the discussion on bear protec- 
tion now going on in your columns, the question was 
bound to come: “Do bears play any appreciable part in 
the destruction of our large game?” The casual reader 
will answer, “Of course they do.” Then the question 
follows, “Is that the result of general hearsay, or of 
fairly reliable observation?” 

In your last issue, one of your correspondents, who 
undoubtedly knows well his own ground, calls down the 
law on Bruin on account of his game-killing proclivi- 
ties, maintaining that he is responsible for large num- 
bers of moose, caribou and deer that disappear an- 
nually. Two or three interesting incidents of Bruin’s 
carrying away deer are mentioned; but in each case the 
supposition seems to be that the bear appropriated 
game which had already been shot, rather than that 
which he had himself hunted and killed. Undoubtedly 
your correspondent has other cases in mind which the 
writer and many other naturalists would be glad to 
hear. So, in the interests of Bruin and of natural his- 
tory, this article is written, in the hope that some of 
your readers may be enough interested in the subject 
to send their own observations. 

It is generally held, I think, in more or less definite 
fashion among hunters, that Bruin is a game-killer; but 
it is astonishing how hard it is to find first-hand evi- 
dence on the subject. Whether this be, as your cor- 
respondent suggests, because Bruin is a sly dog and 
conceals his depredations, or because he is really inno- 
cent of the charge, is an open question. Personally, I 
have known one or two cases where bears have un- 
doubtedly killed fawns and calves, but in no case am I 
at all certain whether this were an accidental affair, a 
bit of Bruin’s good luck, or the result of deliberate 
hunting. I have found where bears have pounced upon 
wounded or helpless animals and by killing them have 
saved the poor brutes from a slower death. No credit 
to the bear, of course, but it might influence our point 
of view and call down the law on the hunter. And I 
have known of cases where a hunter, returning for 
his game, found it missing, and Bruin was the ultimate 
winner. But I have not yet found a genuine case of a 
bear stalking a free deer, a moose or caribou, and get- 
ting his game. Once, possibly, I came near it, in sur- 
prising a big black bear that was lying in wait in some 
bushes at a narrow opening between two barrens. A 
herd of caribou were going that way, to pass from one 
barren to the other, and it is possible that Bruin was 
watching there to catch one. 
u¢The difficulty in the case seems to be that a bear’s 
odor is so strong that a man—to say nothing of the 
sensitive nose of a deer—can often detect him even 
when he is lying to leeward. The strong, doggy smell 
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is a warning that even fawns must notice; and so the 
game can readily look after itself. Pigs and sheep are 
easily caught, but a deer is a different proposition; 
and so it may be that Bruin is no game killer for the 
simple reason that he cannot be, even with the most 
earnest intentions. 

In the brief season when fawns are left hidden in 
the woods, while the mother feeds, the bear might 
easily destroy the little fellows, and probably does, if 
he chances to stumble upon them. At such times, how- 
ever, fawns are cunningly hidden (and probably have 
something of the game bird’s power of withholding 
scent); and I judge besides that Bruin is little of a 
hunter, contenting himself with simply taking the good 
things that come his way—with an occasional ausfug 
after sheep or shots that he can get without trouble. 

At most times of the year Bruin is well fed, thanks 
to his inclusive appetite and to nature’s abundance. In- 
deed, he seems to make little effort for his food, ex- 
cept to ramble about perpetually. If he finds dead 
meat, he eats it; but, judging from my own observa- 
tions, he will go further and take more trouble to get 
fish than flesh; and at all times he prefers honey and 
mast and berries and grubs to either. In the summer 
and autumn he seems to be almost entirely herbivorous. 
In the winter, when deer are in their yards and more at 
the mercy of their enemies, Bruin is safely tucked away 
where hunger does not bother him. In the spring, 
when he comes out after his long fast, he seems to 
avoid meat in the first few days; but in the absence of 
other food, will turn to whatever dead animals he can 
find. It may be at this season that he occasionally 
kills some of the animals that have been weakened by 
the long winter. All these are, of course, mere indica- 
tions, which prove nothing conclusively, but which may, 
however, point to the fact that big game suffers very 
little from this prowler in the black coat. 

In the Yellowstone Park, where one of the chief 
objects is to protect the game, bears are not molested. 
Mountain lions and wolves are shot at all seasons; but 
Bruin and old Ephraim go their peaceful ways and are 
protected like the elk and bison. Mr. C. J. Jones 
(“Buffalo” Jones), game warden of the Park, says posi- 
tively that bears are not molested there simply because 


Alaska Indians and the Game Law. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since so much has been printed of late regarding the 
abundance of game in Alaska, and the privations en- 
dured hy the natives in consequence of the so-called 
“absurd piece of legislature,” known as the Alaskan 
game law, I deem it my duty to state the facts re- 
garding the Indians and the game, as I found them 
during a visit to the Cook Inlet country in 1901. 

The enemies to the Alaskan game law assert that 
there are yet large quantities of moose, caribou, deer, 
sheep, goats and bear in Alaska. This I do not think 
will be contradicted by any sportsman who has traveled 
in the country. It is not so much a question of whether 
the game is there, as it is how long it will remain, under 
existing circumstances. The buffalo once roamed our 
western plains in such vast numbers that people said 
it was impossible to exterminate them, yet in less than 
ten years they were wiped fromthe face of the earth, 
and that before the time of smokeless powder and ex-’ 
pansion bullets. Are we to wait until history again 
repeats itself before we come to our senses? 

Speaking in a general way, game is stil! plentiful in 
Alaska, but the stories that one hears about the wanton 
destruction, andwabout its abundance fifty years ago, 
proves beyound a doubt that it is rapidly being ex- 
terminated. This is particularly true about the pop- 
ulated districts where it has become necessary for 
those dependent on the game for their food to travel 
further away before they are satisfied. Still fish are 
usually plentiful where other game is scarce. 

Is it any reason why game should not be protected 
because it is still found common? We are told that the 
animals are so abundant that it is nonsense to pro- 
tect them. Can anyone point to a country that has 
been civilized or is undergoing civilization, where the 
game is as abundant now as it was before firearms 
were introduced? In every case the most stringent 
laws are necessary, and we have only to look at our 
West and thrice, to convince us that there the pro- 
tection to th animal life came too late. Is it neces- 
sary to fla‘nt in the face of Congress and the people, 
such chestnuts as the passenger pigeon, great auk, 
Labrador duck, American bison, and Steller’s seacow; 
and many other animals that have fallen under the ad- 
vance of civilization; to prove to them that animals are 
exterminated regardless of their abundance. 

If the Alaskan game is to be saved, the time to act 
is before it is too late, and that time has now arrived. 

For the benefit of those who think that the natives 
never kill game without a cause, and do not waste the 
meat, I will say: 

During my trip up the Knik River, I came near 
getting into serious trouble with my three Indians, be- 
cause I would not allow them to kill everything they 
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they do no harm to the game. In forty years of his 
life among animals, he tells me, he has known hardly 

2 case of game being destroyed by bears of any 
ind. 

Certainly in the Park, where game is so abundant, he 
has splendid opportunity to settle the question. Yet 
one man’s experience counts for just for one man’s 
experience and no more, in settling any question of 
animal habits. Moreover, brutes of the same species 
differ widely from one another even in the same local- 
ity. It may possibly be that the so-called ranger bear, 
which appears occasionally and which hibernates only 
a small fraction of the winter, during the heaviest 
storms, is simply a larger bear which, contrary to the 
habit of its species, has taken to killing game and so 
does not need to den up, as his fellows do, when the 
heavy snows come. 

In speaking recently with another hunter from the 
same locality, who is a well-known guide for the Rock- 
ies, he said decidedly that bears do destroy game; and 
he mentioned the well-known fact that in the spring 
grizzlies are often caught feeding from the carcasses 
of winter-killed elk. But when I questioned him closely 
he said frankly that he had himself never seen a specific 
case, nor did he know of one, where he was fairly sure 
that the bear had caught and killed his game. 

So there is the question with which we started. Will 
not the hunters of Forest AND STREAM give us their 
own observations and experience, and so help to settle 
a problem in natural history which has interested the 
writer, and no doubt other readers, for many years 
past? Incidentally it may help to settle the primary 
question whether or not Bruin should be protected in 
regions where the farmers’ sheep and pigs do not turn 
the balance against him. Wm. J. Lona. 
Sramrorp, Conn., March 11. 


E. J. Chase, of Newcomb, N. Y., writes in the Essex 
County Republican: 

“Since the opening of the bear protecting campaign 
I have read with much interest the various articles of 
discussion on the subject in the papers, and am pleased 
to see such strong argument drawn out against the 


saw, from an eagle to a moose. . They claimed that 


they could not live on my larder of rice, beans, flour, 
coffee, milk and bacon, but must have fresh meat; and 
they wanted to kill meat to take back to their hungry 
parents. 

As we were leaving the country we came suddenly 
upon two yearling moose, I killed one and the Indians 
shot the other. No sooner had the animals fallen, than 
my guide informed me that the Indians objected to 
packing the meat (piece by piece) a quarter of a mile 
over, the level (but marshy) country to our boat. And 
theseswere the Indians who for weeks begged me to 
allow.them to kill meat for their hungry families. 

A few days later a large bull moose was seen near 
camp. Although we had all the meat we could pos- 
sibly carry, the Indians wanted to go after it. That 
same afternoon a second moose forded the Knik River 
near us, and again the Indians would have killed it had 
I not interfered. 

One of the Indians admitted that he and a com- 
panion had shot five moose the winter before. and had 
saved the meat of but one. When asked why he did 
not take the others, he replied that they “were bulls, 
and tough.” 

During the spring of 1889, an Indian killed fifty 
moose back of Tyonek, where they were once common, 
but have since almost entirely disappeared. The North 
American Company’s agent at Knik gave the Indians an 
order for twenty-four head skins from bull moose. One 
windy day the entire order was filled, and little of the 
meat from the noble animals was saved. 

My guide, Mr. H. H. Hicks, whom I found to be 
perfectly reliable and who has lived in the country 
for six years, trading and hunting with the Indians, 
told me that they were wanton destroyers of game. 
Mr. J. L. Davis, of Kadiak, informed me that the 
Indians on Afognak Island, and the adjoining main- 
land, were killing bears during a season when their 
skins were worthless, simply saving the intestines, 
which are used to make waterproof garments. 

Game law or no game law, the Cook Inlet Indians, at 
least, will have the same hardship-starvation story to tell 
every winter. It is the perpetual winter cry of the 
entire northland, and this is a country where fish, and 
both large and small game can be secured by little ex- 
ertion. 

At the time that I visited Alaska, there was no game 
law, still I heard hunger stories from the time that I 
landed at Tyonek untit T left the country. While none 
of the natives were in an actual state of starvation, 
they claimed to be in want of food, and were constantly 
begging. Yet, whenever I took a trip into the timber, 
I found snowshoe rabbits and spruce grouse common 
within three miles of the village. At Knik, some “es 
miles northward, I heard the same stories; yet bac 
of this place is where one of my Indians killed: five 
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protective measure, but am surprised that some of the 
stronger points have been omitted, points which should 
have much weight in our State Legislature. 

_ “It is an undisputed fact that bears cause great havoc 
in the sheep pasture, and also take pigs, calves, colts, 
etc. I wish to say right here that the strongest point 
of the whole argument is the fact that bears. commit 
even greater depredations on our noble game animals, 
the deer, moose and elk. 

“It is well understood by persons having any knowl- 
edge of the nature of deer that the mother leaves her 
fawns in hiding each day or night and proceeds to 
some distant pond or stream for feeding, and while the 
fawns are thus left they offer no resistance to the 
hungry bear, who very easily locates them by the use 
of his very sensitive nasal organ, and a young deer 
makes a very desirable repast for him. 

“It has been my experience to discover where several 
fawns had been thus caught and devoured by Bruin, 
whose tracks were in evidence to prove no mistake, 
and surely if several cases of this kind have come 
within the limited scope of my experience, there must 
be a great number throughout the vast Adirondack 
wilderness. ‘ 

“The above conditions are fully applicable to the 
moose and elk, whose natures are identical with that of 
the deer. 

“The State is expending a large sum of moncy to re- 
stock the Adirondacks with these noble game animals, 
and surely our legislators will not enact laws that will 
be antagonistic to the interest sought. 

“The ravages of bears are unlimited; they do not hesi- 
tate to enter any stream in quest of fish, and will liter- 
ally clean them out during the spawning season. 

“They are equally as destructive to our game birds, 
and are particularly fond of taking an old partridge 
from her nest and at the same time secure the eggs 
or young birds. 


“T am at a loss to conceive any possible excuse for 
any person who may wish to pass a law to protect black 
bears, unless it may be to gain notoriety in some way; 
certainly it is not for the purpose of enhancing the 
best interests of the Adirondacks.” 
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moose, four months beiore, and saved the meat of but 
one. Moose were fairly common fifteen miles from the 
village and there was then no law to prevent them 
being killed, yet the inhabitants were too lazy to go 
for them. Here, also, I saw the dogs patrolling the 
beach and mud flats at low tide, catching the fish that had 
become stranded in the pools, while their owners lay 
about camp and begged credit of the traders. 

Of course, it is harder to hunt in winter than in 
summer or in fall, but there is really no need of an 
Indian stirring from his cabin during the winter, un- 
less it be to get water and fire wood. If he so chose, 
during. the summer and fall he could lay by enough 
dried berries, fish and moose, caribou, deer, sheep and 
goat meat to feed his entire family, regardless of its 
size, for a year; yes, years. 

I will leave it to any fair-minded person, if there is 
an excuse for anyone going hungry in a country where 
berries are abundant in summer, and where from the 
first of July until the middle of September, the salmon 
run up the streams in such numbers, that the fishermen 
are often obliged to allow part of their catch to es- 
cape before they can haul their seine ashore. Even 
the bears glut themselves to such an extent that they 
choose what to them are the choicest parts, eating only 
the head and belly. Candle fish (small fish, so fat, 
that when dried they will burn) are so abundant, that 
I have walked along the beach and picked up dozens 
as they were washed ashore by the waves. My guide 
told me that he knew of places where, at certain times, 
he could scoop up half a bucket full at a time. 

At Skagway I saw both Indians and whites paddling 
about the bay over schools of fish (herring, I think 
they were), capturing them by means of long poles, 
having nails driven into the end at intervals of two 
inches or more. One of these poles was thrust into 
the water by a man seated in the bow of the boat, and 
by a sweeping motion it was drawn through the 
schools, which were so compact, that each time from 
one to eight fish were impaled on the spines and flipped 
into the boat. I saw bushels of fish captured in this 
way; the water was black with them, and when the 
steamers drew up to the dock the fish scarcely moved 
out of their path. 

Lack of foresight and lack of energy, are usually re- 
sponsible for the hardships endured by Indians,’'“An 
Indian does not hunt because he likes it, it is labor to 
him, his way of earning his living, and so long as there 
is meat in camp, so long will he postpone his labor. 
Even after he has consumed his last mouthful, he fre- 
quently does not attempt to replenish his larder until 
the pangs of hunger demand it. Then hie starts out 
and his family fast until he returns; if perchance he 
is unsuccessful for a few days, or if he is further de- 
layed by accident or storms, as is frequently the case, 
the period of hardship for those dependent on him is 
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prolonged. Once he is among the game he does not 
hesitate to slaughter everything that he can, then he 
retrrns home with the choicest parts and feasts, until 
agvin compelled to hunt. 

As summer draws near, you will hear him say, “Wait 
until the salmon come; I am not going to be hungry 
again next winter, I am going to dry enough fish to 
keep myself and family in meat until the next spring.” 
Poor fellow: he means it all right, but when the salmon 
come and he has had his fill, he becomes lazy, for- 
gets hunger, and next winter brings its same story of 
starvation. . 

The stories of lack of food are seldom heard from 
the missions, where the influence of the missionaries 
is felt, but from the Indians beyond their reach. “The 
mission Indians,” as a rule, are industrious. They 
freight goods for the whites, fish for, or work at the 
canneries, and lay by a winter’s supply of dried fish or 
meat for themselves. 

So I say that if the Alaskan natives living along the 
Pacific (and within a belt 100 miles from the coast), 
between the town of Wrangel and the head of Cook 
Inlet, will begin to dry fish and berries as soon as the 
season opens, and in the fall dry the meat of the large 
game animals, which the laws allows each man to kill, 
they will have food in plenty all winter; and it will not 
take a man and his wife more than two weeks to do it 
either. Then, if they will put in part of their spare 
time trapping furs, making “‘eucla” (dried fish for dog 
food, which is purchased and shipped north by the 
commercial companies), or fish for, or work at the 
canneries, the income will easily supply them with 
clothing, groceries and other necessities. 

Formerly, the large game animals were so plentiful 
that they could be killed from cabin doors. Now, how- 
ever, the Indians are obliged to travel from ten to 
fifty miles before they find it in quantities. This, of 
course, entails more labor to get the meat back to 
camp, and the Indians are loth to follow the hunt in 
consequence, preferring to lay about camp. and com- 
plain that the game has all been killed out. 

It is the wanton, reckless slaughter that is extermina- 
ting the animals; killing simply for heads, skins, intes- 
tines, and killing for the pleasure of killing, which trait 
seems to be born in the northern Indian. The amount 
of game shot and actually consumed is a minimum in 
comparison to the amount that is slaughtered. 

I am in favor of a game law which will allow the 
Indians to kill all the meat they need, between the 
months of September and January, provided they will 
agree not to kill wantonly. 1 sincerely believe that 
(with the exception of bears on Kadiak Island) in the 
localities where most of the killing would be done, 
the number of animals taken would not outnumber the 
yearly increase. 

The question naturally arises, how are we to enforce 
game laws;-how can we show the Indians their errors? 
A single issue of Forest AND STREAM it too small to 
answer this question. 

Much good could be done by appointing or sending 
agents to the larger Indian villages to explain the 
game law. Instead of threatening them, they should 
be reasonded with. Tell them the stories of the pas- 
senger pigeon and the buffalo; how at one time the 
birds were so abundant, that limbs of trees broke under 
their weight, and the sky was darkened with their 
flight; tell about the buffalo migrations and the sight 
that met the eyes of Col. Dodge when he went west. 
Compare the pigeon flights and the herds of buffalo 
with the schools of herring and the salmon runs, and 
then explain to them how quickly they were all ex- 
terminated. At last, wind up with an explanation that 
tie Alaskan game law is not intended to cause them 
hardship, but to prevent the extermination of the game 
in the same manner that the pigeons and buffalo have 
gone, and that the Government wants both the white 
man and the Indian to cease killing, for the sake of 
killing and to assist it in keeping the game law, and in 
this way preserve the game for their children and 
grandchildren. 

Pictures of the buffalo and pigeon migrations dis- 
tributed to a few families in each town would help to 
keep the stories in their mind, and herald them to out- 
lying districts by visiting natives. This, it seems to me, 
is one way by which much good could be done in pre- 
serving the big game. ’ , 

It has not been my object to prove that the Indians 
are the only slaughterers of game in Alaska; the whites 
are equally as bad. I could enumerate many instances 
where the killing of moose at Turn-again Arm, and 
deer about Wrangel Narrows, is positively shocking. 
I have confined my remarks to the Indian question, be- 
cause, as has been said, attempts are being made to 
prove that it is the game law that is causing the suf- 
fering, and that the natives never kill more game than 
they use. J. ALDEN Lorine. 

Oweco, N Y, March 17. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, I have read Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris Phelps’ letters in last week’s issue 
of Forest AND STREAM. My observation regarding 
the abundance, distribution and destruction of the 
Sitka deer, on the islands and southern coast of Alaska, 
agrees perfectly with his statement.—J. A. L 





A Good Shot. 


A FRIEND bought a fine hammerless ejector gun last 
summer, and not having any time to use it, loaned it to a 
friend of his to go after ducks. When the gun was re- 
turned the gentleman said: “Say, Mr. I., your new gun 
is no good for wild ducks, but for tame ones it’s a corker! 
1 got four shots into a flock of tame decoys and got ten; 
and at $5 per, they were too rich for me. If they had been 
wild ducks I would have got possibly two or three at the 
most.” E. H. K. 





The talk of scarcity of game and fur in this locality 
May seem to be a myth after reading the statement of 
Fdward Minerly, one of our local hunters. He says: 
‘I have caught 65 skunks, 300 muskrats, 5 minks 40 
opossums, 5 foxes, 2 greys, 1 red, raccoons, 1 bear 
and 3 wildcats, at Plattekill; and about 300 rabbits.— 
New Paltz (N. Y.) Independent, Oe 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Harking Back. 


Out of the dim past comes a letter from an old play- 
mate, who, although out of sight for forty years, yet 
rarely out of mind. He was older than I, and from him 
I learned to know the haunts of the woodcock, snipe 
and quail. 

We carried our muzzleloaders, shot pouches, flasks 
and caps afield many an early Saturday morning. He 
owned old Dick, and of course on such trips Dick led 
the way and pointed the quarry. Dick was a pointer, 
and yet was he marked and spotted like a carriage dog. 
Good of nose, staunch, invaluable at retrieving and 
obedient, he was responsible for many a full bag and 
pleasant day in the swamp, marsh and stubble. Many 
were the birds we had brought to our hands that we 
doubted if we hit. But while we shot where we thought 
the woodcock was a-going through the thick alders 
yet Dick knew and fetched. : 

And that day up in Connecticut with old Pa Hinman 
when we missed Dick for fully half an hour, only to 
see him bounding over stones and crawling under 
fences toward us with a fine cock partridge that had 
carried away ‘the contents of two barrels, Dick knew 
and found our bird. 

And Rob writes, “Well might you say, ‘turn back the 
hands of time forty years and make us boys again!’ ” 
He goes on and says J. P. and myself are alone left of 
the M. crowd of gunners, and he is almost blind. 

“The rest have all gone to the happy hunting grounds, 

Joe L. died last month. Charlie, you would not now 
know the old stamping grounds we knew so-well as 
boys, and over every foot of which we tramped with 
guns on our shoulders. They are cut up and built upon, 
and bricks and mortar loom up where the snipe arose 
and went off with a scape! scape! 
_ “I have done no gunning for years, and the old gun 
is laid away to rest. Not that I can’t shoot even now 
as well as I ever could and can see as well and could 
no doubt make some of the younger fellows take notice, 
and can walk as far as I ever could, but the old haunts 
are gone, and the ones we loved to go with have gone 
with them. 

“I can picture your boy and the prairie chicken just 
as if I were with him. What a day it must have been 
for him! We were there once, you and I, ourselves, and 
we know.” 

And you put down the letter and find yourself wan- 
dering through the woods among the old familiar 
scenes; now crouching under cover awaiting the even- 
ing coming of the woodduck at the old Mile Pond; now 
perspiring at every pore as you slashed throught. the 
hip-deep black muck and tore your way through the 
branches and alders of Moriches Swamp; now basking 
in the sun behind your scanty blind on old Rockaway 
Beach as you whistled and lured the snipe to your 
decoys; again at old Huntington, where we hunted 
woodcock in July and quail in October, and not the 
least forgotten at old Riverside, where in the Con- 
necticut swales and along the sunny sidehills we fol- 
lowed the plump woodcock as they dodged betwixt and 
between the white birches, or stopped the lordly par- 
tridge as he broke from ’neath the protecting hemlock 
and went thundering on his course that ended in a 
fluttering thud upon the ground surrounded with a 
glory of fluttering feathers. 

Yes, Bob, I remember the old days, and if there are 
any hunting grounds across the river that we must all 
cross some day, we'll be boys once more and live our 
happiest days over again. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Spring Duck Shooting. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 16.—Editor Forest andStream: 
In your issue of March 12 there appeared an article by 
Madison Grant, secretary, wanting to know who W. E. 
Hookway, secretary, represents. I have the honor to 
represent 90 per cent. of the duck shooters of central 
New York. I mean shooters, and men who own a shot- 
gun and go hunting. They are not fishermen or per- 
sons who never go hunting, or those who have a theory 
“what a duck law should be for the other fellow.” 

We have an organization for the preservation and 
protection of ducks, and our aim is to get a law fair to 
all, rich and poor alike. The present law is too one- 
sided, and it is sure to be appealed or amended, as 
one-sided legislation will never stand. 

Now is the time to get a satisfactory law. 

We admit that more ducks would be preserved if 
none were shot, but fail to see why ducks should be 
preserved for the wealthy. 

If too many ducks are shot, then cut the shooting 
days down to twenty days a year if necessary; but have 
ten days’ shooting on southern flight and ten on north- 
ern, and also ijimit the number of ducks to be killed by 
each shooter. 

With a limit of ducks killed in one day, no man will 
pay $3,coo for a share in shooting preserves, as they do 
at the present time. 

Why should the wealthy shooter be allowed to kill 
from seventy-five to a hundred and fifty ducks a day 
in the fall of the year on their preserves, and a poor 
farmer be prevented from killing ten in all the spring 
shooting he does on his wet back lot? 

The men I represent claim it is no more harm to 
kill a duck in March than in November, as long as the 
duck is not paired or mated. 

We favor cutting down the shooting days, and having 
them Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday of each week 
from Sept. 15 to April 15, which will give in central 
New York sixty-two days a year, against a hundred 
and seven, present law, not counting January and 
February, on account of weather conditions. There 
cannot be as many ducks killed in sixty-two days as 
in a hundred and seven. 

Around Syracuse the best points and ponds have been 
bought or leased, and there is no place for a poor man 
to go in the fall. The best:points and ponds at Monte- 
zuma marshes have all been bought up lately. The two 
islands in Cross Lake are now owned by two men, 
and the other good places have now been closed to the 
yniortunate, Saas 
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On the northern flight amy one can get a place, as 
our swamp woods, which are dry in fall, contain from 
three to four feet of water, and the poor farmer who 
owns the land can go down into his woods and get an 
outing without hearing what he does in the fall, “Get 
out of here; this is my pond.” 

We ask that a fair and impartial law be passed, one 
that will preserve ducks, and one that will treat every 
one alike. 

Let the wealthy have their preserves, but cut down 
the shooting days and give the poor man a chance. 

In central New York the southern flight of black 
ducks does not amount to much because we have no 
water. We have thousands in the spring on account 
of the high water, and those few who breed here are 
killed off in August by lawless shooters; and if a few 
ducks which do nest here could be sent on north it 
would be better for the duck, as she and her young ones 
would not be killed off in August by a pot shot. 

We would be thankful to Forest AND STREAM for any 
suggestion as to a law that would be fair to all; but 
we feel grieved to see a man go to his preserve in the 
fall and kill more ducks in one week than all the shoot- 
ers combined in Onondaga county kill in the entire 
spring shooting. 

lf the present law is fair, we fail to see it; and we do 
not feel that we who want a few days on northern 
flight are the only game butchers. 

We are organizing, and expect to have shooters in 
every Assembly District, and we now ask the Forest 
AND STREAM to consider all the facts and conditions, 
and suggest a law fair to all. And also would like to 
have a suggestion from any interested duck shooter. 

We also suggest a law being passed preventing the 
carrying of guns of all kinds during the months of May, 
June, July and August in woods, on lakes, streams, 
etc., as there is no way now to prevent lawless shoot- 
ing. W. E. Hooxway. 


Game Cold Storage. 


New York, March 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The .purport as stated in your issue of March 12, of 
the bill introduced by Mr. Prentice, to amend Section 141 
cf the Game Law, would seem to be inadequate. The 
object of the Prentice bill is to prevent the storage of 
game during the close season. 

In March, 1902, an amendment to Section 141 was in- 
troduced in the Legislature permitting proprietors of cold 
storage warehous:s upon giving a bond for $1,000, to 
keep game in cold stcrage during the close season. This 
bill was passed through the Legislature at a highly accel- 
erated pace, in fact its speed was so swift that no public 
hearing was given on the bill nor did the public even 
have opportunity to remonstrate. The New York Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Game heard of the introduc- 
tion of the bill, and passed a resolution directed to be 
sent to the Governor and all the members of the Legis- 
lature, protesting against its passage, but before this reso- 
lution could be printed and sent to the Legislature the 
bill was passed and signed by the Governor. It was 
vicious legislation, in the interest of a few owners of 
cold storage warehouses, and diametrically opposed to 
the people of this State, and this I fancy will explain the 
manner of the passage of the amendment of 1902. 

The Prentice bill merely seeks to strike game from the 
provisions of the section as it now stands and so prevent 
the storage of game during the close season. I believe if 
the public, and sportsmen generally, knew of the intro- 
Guction of this bill they would clamor for its passage. 

XPER. 





New York, March 1904.—At a regular monthly meet- 
ing of the New York Association for the Protection of 
Game, held at the City of New York on the 14th day of 
March, 1904, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the New York Association for the 
Protection of Game favors the passage of Assembly Bill 
No. 1040 amending Section 141 of the Game Law, by 
striking out game from the provisions of the Section, 
and that this resolution be printed, and a copy be sent to 
Mr. Prentice and the Chairman of the Committee on Fish 
and Game in the Senate and the Assembly, and the re- 
mainder distributed by the Special Committee on Legis- 
lation.” Ropert B. LAwRENCE, Secretary. 


The Adirond ck Bears. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The talk about our Adirondack bears gets on to the 
edge of one’s nerves. The story of Mr. Hardy, in the 
issue of March 12 is particularly suggestive, even 
though he is from or in Maine. He has bought, say, 
5,c0o bear skins of which he thinks fifty were shot to 
death in a fair way. The others were trapped. No one 
need doubt this statement. The people of the Adiron- 
dacks know that ‘‘very few bears are ever shot by fair 
shooting.” The man who has “killed his bear” usually 
has to acknowledge that he got it by unfair shooting. 
Now, what I want to know is this: What kind of a man 
is it, let alone asking what kind of a sportsman is it, 
that will go out and set a trap for any kind of game? 
The one blot on the reputation of the men who come to 
the Adirondacks that is deeper than any other blot is 
their trapping of the bear. To set a trap is to acknowl- 
edge that the trapper hasn’t the brains of a bear; he 
can’t get a bear by fair shooting; he is unable to do it 
even with the aid of dogs. g 

This is not an appeal in behalf of beats, but in be- 
half of manhood. The woods makes mef, if the bipeds 
who come to the woods will but show some inclination 
manward. But the weaklings who come here to get 
the name of killing a bear (to get the name, mind you, 
not the requisite skill to kill one), these poor curs 
haven’t backbone to stand upright,"let alone leaning 
manward. The fact that but fifty out of Mr. Hardy’s 
5,000 bears were killed by fair shooting shows that the 
bear is the game best worth a man’s time of any in the 
woods. I do not mean to argue in favor of a close 
season, but I do say that the extermination of the bear 
would be the greatest—at least one of the greatest— 
evils that could befall the Adirondacks. 

The letter of George L. Brown, editor and manager 
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of the Post and Gazette, makes an appeal that is par- 
ticularly fetching. If he will let me know at what par- 
ticular time of the year he and his neighbors are “run 
over by bears” I'll certainly visit the place and photo- 
graph the stampede for the benefit of readers of 
FoREsT AND STREAM and the law-makers of New York. 
I agree with his consensus of opinion that “Bruin is a 
beast of prey,” and that he should be “shot on sight.” 
But what I have been trying to learn these many 
years is how to get the sight without the use of a trap. 
li bears are so numerous there as to add to the bur- 


“den and heat of the day—well, the only burden and 


heat that afflicts us on this side of the mountains in 
connection with bears is due entirely to our inability 
to get sight of the wily beast. 

One other point of the letter of the editor and man- 
ager of Post and Gazette is notable. He says “our 
sheep, pigs, cattle and horses, our crops and fruit 
trees” have been “totally destroyed” by Bruin. That is 
a most interesting statement. I beg that he will 
amplify—just how many of each have been so de- 
stroyed in that county during the last year, or, say dur- 
ing the last time the bears “run over” the county. I 
have lived on the edge of the great wilderness for 
sixteen years, and in that time not one domestic ani- 
mal has been destroyed by a bear anywhere in my sec- 
tion. A bear came to the house directly across the road 
from mine one morning early, and it smelled of the 
chicken coop, but went to the swill barrel a moment 
later, leaving the chickens unhurt. My neighbor’s wife 
got up to build the fire about that time (good woman, 
that—she built the fire), and when she went out to get 
some wood she met the bear. But the bear didn’t run 
over her—not a step. He hiked it for the woods. 
Neither swill nor chickens could tempt him to remain 
in the presence of a lady uninvited. The bear, as said, 
is of all game in the nation the most difficult to get 
by fair hunting. For this reason and for this alone, I 
hope they will long remain with us, even though they 
do run over some of the Essex county editors and 
managers and add to the heat and burden of the day. 
It is a good thing to have them here if only to attract 
to our region now and then one whom all the gods 
declare to be a hunter sportsman—one who can kill his 
bear by “fair shooting.” And meantime, some others 
among us are doing as well as we can to acquire the 
skill of these rare great ones, and we don’t want to lose 
our incentive. Joun R. Spears. 

Nortuwoop, N. Y., March 18. 


From the Elizabethtown Post, March 1o: 

When Senator Townsend’s bill relating to the protec- 
tion of wild black bears in the State of New York was 
reached in the Senate Monday night, Senator Townsend 
offered an amendment to except Essex county from the 
provisions of the bill. 

Speaking of the Essex county exception in the Albany 
Argus of Tuesday, March 8, 1904, Smith, the editorial 
writer whose fun-making is proverbial in and about the 
Capitol, said: 

“Senator Townsend’s bill, to protect the black bears 
of the State and give them a close season wherein to 
be as reasonably safe from the out-of-season hunters of 
the Adirondack region as the deer and other game 
animals are, has been favorably reported from the 
Senate Committee on Fish and Game with an amend- 
ment exempting Essex county from its provisions. 
Senator Prime and Assemblyman Graeff were prepared 
in the event of not being able to exempt the whole 
county of Essex, to have inserted a provision exempt- 
ing Editor George L. Brown and the Elizabethtown 
Post from the operations of the proposed black bear 
law. Editor Brown has waged continuous war against 
the proposition to put the black bear among the game 
animals of the State entitled to protection of law, and 
he has been successful in getting his county out of the 
list of those where Bruin may. be protected for a periqd 
of the year.” ; 

The Post and its editor have followed the plain path 
of duty regarding this bear matter, representing an 
immediate constituency, and doing what was reasonable 
in aiding to crystallize public sentiment against a meas- 
ure which we believed to be not only obnoxious but 
positively dangerous to the best interests of Essex 
county as a whole. If our attitude along the line of 
duty has furnished material for our newspaper friend, 
fun-maker Smith, of the Argus, and thus added to the 
enjoyment of the world, we certainly shall take no of- 
fense. However, we were merely instruments used 
toward a much-desired end, and Senator Prime and 
Assemblyman Graeff are entitled to the credit for the 
exemption of Essex county when it came to the final 
“shown down” in the Legislature, and have our sincere 
thanks for the manly part they have taken in represent- 
ing their constituency, notwithstanding their personal 
views on the ‘bear protection matter. Personally, we 
are satisfied, as the exemption of Essex county is 
what we have fought for from the start to finish. If 
the other counties of New York State want bear pro- 
tection, let them have it. 


Senator Armstrong’s Bills, 


Senate CHAMBER, ALBANY, March 15.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: My attention has been called to a letter 
from Mr. Redmond, of Rochester, in your issue of Feb. 
13, criticising some bills which I have introduced rel- 
ative to dangerous weapons. I inclose you copies of 
the bills with amendments which I have made to them 
to meet some objections which were made, and to 
perfect the measures. 

If you will examine Section 409 of the penal code, as 
it now exists, you will see that the sale or gift of a 
firearm to any person under the age of eighteen years, 
or of an air gun or spring gun to any person under the 
age of twelve years, or of any toy pistol or instrument 
in or by which loaded or blank cartridges may be used, 
to any person under the age of sixteen years, is already 
prohibited: I have endeavored in this bill to not do 
more than to equalize the age below which such er 
ous weapong instruments shall not be intrusted in 
irresponsible hang making the age uniformly six- 
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teen years, and at the request of the State Medical As- 
sociation have included in the prohibition loaded and 
blank cartridges. I think it wil be readily conceded 
that such dangerous weapons ought not to be put in 
the hands of irresponsible boys; but in order to do 
justice to those who hold Mr. Redmond’s views, and to 
limit the application of the existing Section 409, I find 
it necessary to amend Section 410, so that the pro- 
hibition of the possession of these dangerous weapons 
should only apply to their possession by persons under 
sixteen in public places. 

You will readily see, therefore, that boys may still 
shoot at marks on their own premises, go afield hunt- 
ing, and have the utmost freedom in their use, pro- 
vided they do not carry them in the public streets. 
This means that boys of that irresponsible age, when 
they are upon the public streets, must either refrain 
from carrying these instruments or be in charge of an 
adult person. The latter part of my amendment to 
Section 410, from lines 9 to 17 inclusive, is only aimed 
to regulate the carrying of concealed weapons by per- 
sons over the age of sixteen, and certainly does not 
interfere with the carrying of guns, rifles or other hunt- 
ing implements. 

Now for the purpose of these amendments. It is 
two-fold. First, I am seeking to protect song birds 
and animals from the annoyance of irresponsible boys 
with Flobert rifles and toy guns, than whom our song 
birds and our pets have no greater enemy. At present, 
as the law exists, boys by the hundreds in the public 
streets of cities, villages and towns are carrying these 
weapons, at an age when they are quite irresponsible, 
and shooting at every bird or animal which moves 
whenever it strikes their fancy. They can only be ap- 
prehended by being followed and arrested in the act 
of shooting at a protected bird or animal. If this 
amendment becomes a law, the possession by them in 
a public street of such weapons will be sufficient. They 
cannot be touched in any other place than upon a 
public street. 

In the interest of the song birds and animals, both 
pets and other kinds, I feel as if I could appeal con- 
fidently to your many years of friendship to such legis- 
lation to correct the wrong impression which has gone 
forth that I am seeking to do something either ridicu- 
lous or unjust. 

The other part of the purpose is as I have suggested, 
at the request of such men as Doctor Louis C. Ager, 
Third Avenue and Silliman Place, Brooklyn, President 
of the New York State Medical Association, to prevent 
the blank cartridge nuisance among children, and to 
this end I have made the amendment take effect on 
pene I, sO as to govern the procedure at the next 

ourth of July celebration. 

Will you not read this carefully; and if you discover 
that they do more than I have suggested, advise me; and 
if you find that they do not, support me in the effort 
which is approved by the Forest, Fish and Game Com- 
mission of the State, and by many of my sportsmen 
friends who hope to see the measures enacted. 


Ws. W. ARMSTRONG. 


The amendments proposed by Senator Armstrong are as follows, 
new matter underlined, words to be omitted in brackets: 

Section 1. Section 409 of the penal code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: A person who manufactures, or causes to 
be manufactured, or sells or keeps for sale, or offers, or gives, 
or disposes to any person of any instrument or weapon of the 
kind usually known as slungshot, billy, sandclub or metal 
knuckles, or a person who offers, sells, loans, leases, or 


gives any gun, revolver, pistol or other firearm or loaded er 
blank cartridges or ammunition therefor [to any person under 
the age of eighteen years], or any air gun, spring gun or other 
instrument or weapon in which the propelling force is a spring 
or air or [who sells or gives away] any instrument or weapon 
commonly known as a toy pistol or in or upon which any loaded 
or blank cartridges are used or may be used, or any loaded or 
blank cartridges or ammunition therefor [to any person under 


age of sixteen years is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect June Ist, 1904. 

Section 1. Section 410 of the penal code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: A person who attempts to use against an- 
other, or who with intent so to use, carries, conceals or possesses 
any instrument or weapon of the kind commonly known as slung- 
shot, billy, sandclub or metal knuckles, or a dagger, dirk or 
dangerous knife is guilty of a felony. Any person under the 
age of sixteen years, wh» shall have, carry or have in his posses- 
sion in any public [street, highway or] place [in any city or 
incorporated village in the State, without a written license from 
the police magistrate of such city or incorporated village any 
pistol or other firearm of any kind] any of the articles named or 
described in the last section which it is forbidden therein to offer, 
sell, loan, lease or give to him shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
Any person over the age of sixteen years who shall have, carry 
or have in his possession in any public street, highway or place 
in any city or incorporated village in this State any instrument 
or weapon of the kind usually known as slungshot, billy, sand- 
club, or metal knuckles or a dagger, dirk or dangerous knife, or 
who, without a written license from a police magistrate in such 
city or incorporated village, shall have, carry or have in his pos- 
session in any such public street, highway or place any pistol, 
revolver or other concealed firearm of any kind shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. This section shall not apply to the regular and 
ordinary transportation of firearms as merchandise, nor to sheriffs, 
policemen or other duly appointed peace officers [or for use 
without the city or village limits). 

Section 2 This act shall taffe effect June Ist. 1904. 








Legislation at Albany. 


Atsawy, Marek 19.—Governor Odell has signed Assemblyman 
Reeve’s bill (488—477) relative to leases of oyster lands. 

Bills amending the forest, fish and game laws have been intro- 
duced recently in_the Legisisture as follows: 

Senator Elon R. Brown, prephiing for additional protection 
against forest fires, in acc with the recommendations of 
the special joint legislative - committee which investigated the 
we Setet SE ten seen ol ent 

sem mn Hooker, = oO! super- 
vi in relation to the ion of ¥3 game. wad 

Assemblyman Simpson, at the » Fish and Game 
Comsniquion to sell and dispose of buildi: on the abandoned 
Beaver Kill hatchery, the of Sullivan county, 


_ ang. authorizing their's in oe et je that 


- 
TMance 26, 1904, 
Assemblyman Cook, adding a new section, to 


9 be 
Section dla, so as to provide that trout shall not be taken 
brooks and streams in Erie county for two years from J 


Assemblyman Denison, forbidding the taking of ducks, 
boast gas swan on Black River Bay in the night from sunset to 
ight. 
7 Recenhinen Robinson, providing that carp shall not be placed 
in Conesus and Hemlock lakes, Livingston county. 
The Senate has passed the following bills: 
Senator Townsend’s (12—853), for the protection of wild black 


ar. 
Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and Game, relating to and 
defining the boundaries of the Adirondack Park. 

Senate Committee on Forest, Fish and Game (481—754), 
viding that no person shal! take any wild deer between eno luit 
hour aft@r sunset and one-half hour before sunrise. 

Assemblyman J. T. Smith’s (293—518), providing that there shall 
be no open season for deer in Columbia county prior to Sept. 1, 


Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee, creating the Catskill 
ark. 
The Senate has advanced the following bills to third reading: 
Senator Townsend’s (15—753), requiring non-residents to pro- 
on a license before being permitted to hunt wild deer in this 
ate. 


Senate Forest, Fish and Game Committee (668—811) relative to 

the prevention of forest fires. 
he Senate Game Committee has reported the following bills: 

Senator Le Fevre’s (326—356), making the close season for grouse, 
woodcock and quail in Ulster county from Dec. 16 to Oct. 15. 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (389-979), allowing the use of tip-ups 
and set lines in Ulster county in fishing through the ice. 

Senator Elon R. Brown (473-6536), providing that the close sea- 
son for plover and other birds shall be from Jan. 1. to Sept. 15. 

Assemblyman G, H. Whitney’s (741—876), providing that perch 
shall not be taken in Saratoga county from Feb. 1 to May 1. 

Assemblyman Harvey's (482—848), providing that the close season 
for black bass in Seneca Lake shall be from Jan. 1 to Sept. 15. 

Senator Ambler’s (602—721), providing that the close season for 


gray squirrels in Dutchess county shall be from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15. 


Senator Barnes’ (410—699), providing that trout shall not be 


taken from the streams of Rensselaer county for the 
selling the same. , seieitacson 


The Assembly has passed the following bills: 


Assemblyman C. R. Matthews’ (687. i 

season for lake trout from Oct. 1 ts “Kec 12 WERE Pe dee 
Assemblyman Chanler’s (870—1080), providing that suckers may 

be taken with nets through the ice in Crumelbow Creek. 
Assemblyman Stevens (709—1194), making the close season for 

trcut in White Creek in the towns of White Creek and Hoosick, 

in Rensselaer and Washington counties, from Sept. 1 to April 30. 
Assemblyman Nichols’ (284—1193), striking out the clause that 

makes the close season for grouse and woodcock in Ulster county 


— | oa 1 to Sept. 30, and in Orange county from Dec. 1 to 
ct. 15. 


Assemblyman Patton’s (611—1243), providing that wild duck 


may > taken in Erie and Niagara counties from March 1 to 
ct. 15. 


The Assembly has advanced to third reading the followi bill 2 
Assemblyman Cowan’s (518—1297), goovtdion that on a Ne: 


no open season for Mongolian ring-necked pheasants o: i 
pheasants, except in Suffolk county, before F910 | 


Assemblyman Bedell’s (951—1183), allowing the use of nets in 


Wallkill Creek or River in the town of Wallki 

May a ; . allkill from Sept. 1 to 
Assemblyman Wood’s (950—1182), giving the gam 

annual salary of $600 and $600 a year for Spanien. eee 

omnis Gal evens (982—1220), providing that special game 
rotectors sha ave the same power as to the ri 

without warrant as regular protestors. a SP. 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by Those Who A. 
[cols ed eae oo a ” 
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THE story of the discoverey of human bones and 
bangles in the interior of a crocodile captured at Fort 
Johnson, Rhodesia, brings to mind another story which 
may appositely be recalled at the present juncture. Every- 
body has heard of “Mrs. Macquarrie’s chair,” as they call 
the eastern point of Farm Cove, in Sydney harbor. There 
it was that a poor emigrant, in precable days, killed and 
towed ashore a shark, cut him up, and found a London 
newspaper in his internals. In the paper was the an- 
nouncement of the war between France and Germany. 
The shark had outdistanced the steamer by which the 
mail was coming, and here the discoverer had the fact to 
himself. He gave his information to a wealthy wool 
dealer, who bought all the season’s clip at od. per pound 
.and sold at 3s. after the news of war had arrived by the 
ordinary channel. He cleared, it is said, four millions 
sterling by the deal. The man who killed the shark and 
extracted the news of price—well, he received a battered 
silk hat and a five shilling piece, and unrestrained liberty 
as to the disposal of the shark.—St. James’s Gazette. 


Concerning Dogs. 


BERRYVILLE, Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
article regarding cats as vegetarians makes me think 
that I never hear stories of cats, or in fact, anything 
regarding the intelligence of various animals. I do 
not want to add a tribute to the dog—any dog. 

once owned a dog which could have been full 
brother to the one owned by the youngster who de- 
scribed his pet’s pedigree as being “half p’inter, other 
half jest dawg.” This dog not only ate vegetables of 
every description, but was especially fond of fruit. 
When strawberries, cherries and gooseberries were in 
season, I would usually find her down in the garden 
feasting upon the ripened fruit. She it was who found 
the first strawberries, and after a storm in summer, 
which shook the ripened cherries and peaches from the 
trees, she would make a dash for the trees before 
the children could get there before her. She was also 
exceedingly fond of nuts, and would hide them away 
like a squirred and munch on them as her fancy 
dictated. 

When I returned from a day’s sport in the fall, cov- 
ered with burrs and beggars’ needles, she would sit at 
my feet and carefully pick the burrs from my clothes 
with her teeth. If beef and other meats continue so 
high, and the numerous trusts about the country con- 
tinue to hold a tight rein on “what we shall eat and 
what we shall drink,” why cannot the cat and dog 
meat be utilized? The principal objection is prejudice, 
and prejudice must have arisen, because these animals 
were thought to be carnivorous only. But the Forest 
AND STREAM has proved this to be otherwise. 


E. A. L. 


All communications for Forzst anp Stream must te 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, ta 
receive gttention. We have no other ofieg, = 
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Fishing from Galveston Jetties. 


Gatveston, Tex., March 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Spring is on us, and the born, not made, fisherman is 
overhauling rods and reels, and trying the waters, al- 
though there will be no really good fishing before April, 
and in fact no mackerel much before May. 

From the middle of May to the first of November 
may be called the Spanish mackerel season of this part 
of the Gulf. I say mackerel, because all other fishing 
is secondary to it; and the only drawback to it is that 
mackerel fishing spoils a fisherman for all other fishing. 

There is the same trouble as to our jetty fishing. 
No salt-water fishing is ever satisfactory to the man 
who has stood on a flat granite rock six miles out in 
the Gulf and fished with rod and reel in 30 feet of water. 

One of the charms of fishing is the uncertainty of 
what the day and the water will bring to our bait, and 
in a cast from the jetty we may draw a shark, a tarpon, 
a june (or jewfish), pompano (or two of them; they 
frequently are caught in pairs), a redfish, sheepshead, 
speckled trout, sea-cat, rockfish (also called the black 
sea bass on the Atlantic coast), or an angel fish, a pig- 
fish (sea perch), or last, but not least, the jackfish (a 
first cousin to the yellow-fin of the Pacific), and occa- 
sionally we draw a kingfish; but we are not fishing for 
any of these; we are after the Spanish mackerel, and 
are disappointed when the lottery gives any other 
prize. 

I belong to the Tarpon Club—we call it so because 
we do not fish for tarpon. Our waters are teeming 
with tarpon; but our preference is for other fishing, as 
we can get all the sport and exercise we want in land- 
ing fish that are as good to eat as to catch. We get colt- 
hitched-to-the-line business when we don’t want it, in 
the sharks and jackfish that we have to fight it out with 
and that are just as gamy, fight just as hard, and the 
jack is just as long as the average tarpon. _ 

If you never caught a jack it is worth a trip to Gal- 
veston to do so. I say to Galveston, because you 
stand up to it and fish at sea from the rock jetties, and 
you do the work at one end, and the jack at the other 
attends fully to his business, and will give you a sweat 
bath and all the work you want for from ten to thirty 
minutes; and when you find he does not weigh over 
fifteen to twenty-five pounds you can’t take it in that it 
was only a jack on the hook. 

We land a tarpon once in a while on the rocks. We 
fish with reels, line and hooks that would hold a tuna 
if the fisherman were in a boat and the fish did nine- 
tenths of the work of hauling the boat along for three 
or four miles. 

It must be borne in mind that when tarpon are fished 
for on the coast of Florida or at Rockport, Tex., it is 
from a boat and in shallow water, say three to six feet. 
It is a different sort of fishing to land a tarpon in 
twenty or thirty feet of water and standing on the 
rocks. We think we can fish. We have fishermen who 
have averaged three days in the week for seven months 
in the year for the past ten years, who have the best 
tackle, and we think there is more skill shown in land- 
ing two tarpon in a season on the jetty than in three 
a day from a boat and in shallow water. If you want 
to “mix up” with tarpon, however, come and try them 
from a boat in the shallows of Galveston waters; the 
tarpon are here all right. It is no uncommon thing to 
lose a half a dozen hooks to tarpon in an afternoon's 
jetty fishing. When other fish are biting and we see a 
tarpon loafing toward our bait we reel in fast; or if he 
hooks himself, we turn down the end of the rod, put 
the brake on, and let him carry off the hook to remind 
him of the occasion. 

Now, brother angler, do not for a moment suppose 
that the weather always suits, or the fish always bite 
when the wind, tide and water promise great sport. 
We draw blanks enough to make us enjoy the red-letter 
days when we catch mackerel until our arms ache, 
or more fish of other sort than we can carry. 

When mackerel are in season, we do not think it 
an average day when a party of six or eight catch less 
than 75 to 125 pounds of mackerel in three hours and a 
seta of other fish. 

Did you ever catch a Spanish mackerel? You have 
to have a float, as he comes along at thirty miles an 
hour within three feet of the surface. When he strikes, 
your cork goes under, out of sight, as if shot out of a 
gun. If you hook, you do not know for a few mo- 
ments whether it is a 3-pound mackerel or a 100-pound 
tarpon that you are “mixed up” with, and once in a 
season you may get an eight or nine-pound mackerel 
that makes you wonder whether you have come up 
against the Teotathen of the ae. He is not only 
game to por in So “ere a os Savage as a 
Spitz dog w qu have him on 

What the California fisherman call Catalina sea bass 
we call.June-fish; they frequent the deep water of our 
jetties, do not gre quite as large as tr~the Pacific, 
but do grow to 
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make them move. Any one who thinks there is sport 
in them had better not come to Galveston jetties un- 
less he is willing to lose all taste for June-fish, by 
a knowledge of better things. A Los Angeles paper 
will give a column to every jewfish caught at Catalina, 
when certainly three out of every five times a man goes 
fishing on our jetties he gets better sport than a jewfish 
can give. 

_There are many fishermen that would come from 
New York or Chicago, to catch a jackfish from the 
rocks if they only knew the sport the jack will surely 
give them. Come and try it; there are plenty of them. 
We will spare our fellow Waltonians a few. 

The facilities here for the fishing stranger are ex- 
ceptionally good. Half-way out on the North Jetty, 
two miles and a half from land, is a house where ac- 
commodations for fishermen can be had at very reason- 
able rates; it is decently kept, and one can spend a 
week or so with a good boat and fish fare. A boat 
plies three times a day to the city, some seven miles 
away. 

_The Tarpon Club is a private club; our boat (com- 
bination sail and power) goes to the jetties at daybreak 
every morning that there is a prospect of fishing, re- 
turns at 12, and goes again at 1 P. M. Nine-tenths of 
the time many of the members of the club are away, 
and a fisherman, right, can nearly always be made a 
visiting member for ten days, with the same privileges 
as the annual member has; and can fish with as dig- 
nified and sober a crowd as ever spun fishing yarns; 
and can eat fish on the boat that will taste as good as 
they did when you were a boy. G. E. Mann. 





Miascalonge or Maskinonge. 


It was far from my intention or inclination to take 
part in the discussion of Mr. Chambers and his Canadian 
friends concerning the proper vernacular name of the 
mascalonge, as that subject has been thoroughly discussed 
in past issues of ForEStT AND STREAM. I feel called on, 
however, to take up my flail and do a little threshing of 
this old straw, inasmuch as Mr. Chambers in Forest AND 
STREAM of March 12, says: 

“Dr. James A. Henshall credits Mr. Fred Mather with 
having investigated the origin and etymology of the word 
to,a greater extent than any one else up to his time, and 
with having, as a consequence, deliberately favored the 
Chippeway form of the name—maskinongé, as opposed to 
the French derivation—masque allonge, and its variations. 
Yet in spite of this fact, and of the priority of the Indian 
over the French nomenclature, Dr. Henshall clings to the 
supposition that ‘common consent and custom have de- 
creed among the majority of anglers that it is mascalonge, 
and mascalonge it will be for generations to come.’ ” 

The words are quoted from “American Game Fishes,” 
(1892). In “Bass, Pike, Perch and Others” (Macmillan 
Co. 1903), I enter quite fully into the scientific and ver- 
nacular nomenclature of the mascalonge, to which I 
would refer any one feeling an interest in the matter. My 
opinion, as quoted by Mr. Chambers, is not a “supposi- 
tion,” but is, I think, a fact. Among angling authors who 
use or favor the name “mascalonge” I will mention Dr. 
Tarleton H. Bean, Edward A. Samuels, Charles Hallock, 
A. N. Cheney, Robert B. Roosevelt and Fred Mather, 
while, as stated, it is also used by a majority of anglers 
in the United States. Eugene McCarthy, author of “The 
Leaping Ouananiche,” in his “Familiar Fish” (1900), 
favors the Indian derivation of the name but uses the 
form “muskellunge.” And notwithstanding Fred Mather 
considered that the proper derivation of the name was 
from the Ojibway, and not from the French, he always 
wrote it “mascalonge,” and never “maskinongé.” 

Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt, an uncle of the President, 
fished for many years in Canada, and always employed 
Indian or half-breed guides. In his “Superior Fishing” 
(1865), he invariably uses the name “mascallonge,” with 
two l’s. In his “Game Fish of the North” (1862), he 
says: 

The name of this fish is derived from Masque allonge, 
long snout, which is a translation from the Canadian 
Indian dialect, of Masca-nonga, words which have the 
same signification; and from corruptions of these two 
designations arise our common names. I took great pains 
to ascertain precisely how the Canadian boatmen, who 
are a cross of the Indian and Frenchman, pronounced 
this name, although in their French patois he is ordin- 
arily called Brochat, and the best my ears could make 
of it was Mas or Muscallung, the latter syllable being 
guttural. But as the most sonorous, expressive and ap- 
propriate name is Mascallonge, it is desirable that all 
sportsmen should employ it.” : ; 

I have fished a good deal in Canadian waters in 
Ontaria, Quebec and New Brunswick, and my experience 
tully agrees with that of Mr. Roosevelt, as I never. heard 
the term “maskinongé;” it was either mascalonge or 
muscalonge, 7 P 

De Witt Clinton (1815), called it “muscalinga.” De 
Kay (1842), used the common name “muskellunge,” pre- 
ferring it to maskinongé. Rev. Zadock Thompson was 
the first naturalist to give an accurate description of 
this fish; he conferred on it the specific title nobilior 
(1849), and_used the vernacular name of “masquallonge.” 
In Pike, Perch and Others” I have retained the 


specific name nobilior, as in my opinion the later name 
miasquinongy is irrelevant and was bestowed on in- 
sufficient evidence. The generic name Esox, another 
good old name, having been rehabilitated and Lucius rele- 
gated to synonomy, the mascalonge has again come into 
its own name and estate as Esox nobilior. 

Mr. Chambers bases his claim for “maskinongé” on 
Priority, legislative enactment and a resolution of the 
North American Fish and Game Protective Association. 
While the law of priority is of necessity an immutable 
One in scientific nomenclature, it can not, for obvious 
reasons, be applied to vernacular nomenclature. Were 
it to be strictly enforced we would have, according to 
Longfellow (Hiawatha), the Indian names: Kenosha 
for pickerel; maskenozha for pike; sahwa for perch and 
ugudwah for sunfish. We would also have “trout” for 
the large-mouth black bass, as that name was the first to 
be bestowed by the English settlers of the Carolinas, 
though a question of priority might have arisen in favor 
of “salmon” and “chub” applied to the same fish by the 
English settlers of Virginia. 

Common names are the result of custom and _ usage, 
and it is well if they can be made of uniform application, 
but this can not be accomplished by legislative enact- 
ment or resolutions. It will take some generations yet 
to relegate the name “trout” in the Southern States for 
the large-mouth black bass, and to firmly establish the 
uame pike-perch for the Canadian names of okow, doré 
and “pickerel.” I can join hands with Mr. Chambers 
in endeavoring to secure uniformity of common names 
for our game fishes, but in order to obtain this result we 
must adopt the name most in vogue, and it will be 
fortunate, indeed, should it prove to be both proper and 
distinctive. The Century Dictionary gives twenty varia- 
tions based on the names mascalonge and maskinongé, 
and amid this embarrassment of riches we must choose 
as between mascalonge, maskinongé and muskellunge, 
though in regard to the latter name it is worthy of re- 
mark that the letter “u” has no part or parcel in either 
of the original derivations, Ojibway or French. 

James A. HENSHALL. 


Newfound Lake Fishing. 


Newrounp Lakg, Bristol, N. H., March 5'—In New- 
found Lake landlocked salmon and lake trout fishing 
is good from April to Sept. 1. The lake, entirely sur- 
rounded by hills, lies partly in the towns of Bristol, 
Bridgewater, and Hebron. It is fed by numerous 
springs, the water having a general depth of from 
forty to one hundred feet, thus making a cool abiding 
place for the trout and his royal cousin, the landlocked 
salmon. 

Bristol is on a branch road, thirty-two miles north of 
Concord, 107 miles from Boston. The fishing season— 
trolling with live bait—opens about April 15, or as 
soon as the ice clears from the lake. Each year’s fish- 
ing record is an improvement over the previous one, 
more fish having been taken last season and a larger 
number per diem, thus the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners’ plan of artificial propagation (which was 
so severely criticised and ridiculed here by some local 
fishermen a few years ago), is now showing good re- 
sults. The lake is kept well stocked with game fish, 
and it is now understood by store-keepers and summer 
boarding houses that it is to their financial advantage 
to see that the fishing shall be along the line that the 
commissioners have laid out. 

It is up to Commissioner Wentworth to answer cer- 
tain allegations made out against him in the local 
paper as to why certain fish that he has put in, or 
caused to be put in, do not bite. In the first place, a 
summer sojourner, writing from Philadelphia, asks 
what species of whitefish were put in Newfound, as he 
has never caught one. Mr. Wentworth answers, “The 
whitefish put into Newfound Lake are the true white- 
fish of Lake Michigan.” Then follows the discussion 
whether they will take the bait. One gentleman of 
Laconia writes that the fishermen at Lake Winnis- 
quam take quite a number through the ice with bait, 
one man taking twenty-four in one day’s ice fishing. 
The largest known to have been taken weighed 54lbs. 
Other fishermen maintain that whitefish were seldom, 
if ever, taken with the hook; so the question is put 
squarely to the Commissioner, Why do not the white- 
fish in Newfound bite? 

The second count is by the same gentleman, as fol- 
lows: “Why are not smelt caught with hook and line 
in summer in Newfound, as I have done in Lake 
Sunapee for bait and pan. Will Mr. Wentworth tell 
me why?” 5 

Then the third and last count is by a resident on the 
shore of the lake, who’ in the local paper asks, “Why 
are not the white perch, of which there are a number in 
this lake, caught with hook and line, as the writer has 
seen done in other New England lakes. Will Mr. 
Commissioner tell us why?” 

The reason why smelt are not caught with hook and 
line in this lake is advanced by our local fishermen as 
being that there are not any to catch, and that’s the 
answer. The determination of men and boys to net 
any that run up the brooks in spring to spawn ig 
angwer enough. ‘A Samus. HENTALL, _ 
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The Massachusetts Banquet. 


THE annual dinner of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, celebrating the thirtieth 
anniversary of its incorporation, was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on Friday night, March 18. President W. 
S. Hinman presided. . Among the guests of the evening 
were Chairman J. W. Collins, of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Commission; L. T. Carleton, of the 
Maine Commission; Wm. H. Boardman, of the Rhode 
Island Commission; the Rev. Dr. W. H. Rider, of 
Gloucester; Hon. Salem D. Charles; General 
A. O. Davidson; Hon. R. S. Gray; S. O. Staples, mem- 


ber of the Legislature; A. W. Robinson, former presi-- 


dent of the Megantic Club; J. D. Loud; Nathan Tufts; 
Dr. Martin, of Franklin; Dr. Wm. Conant; Col. Stod- 
dard, A. C. Mitchell, and others of the Middlesex Club. 
Ex-President Wiggin, and Mr. Nash, of the Com- 
mittee, were absent because of illness. Guests and 
members numbered more than one hundred, and the 
occasion was one of the most delightful in the long 
series of the Association reunions. When the time 
came for the speaking, President Hinman reviewed 
the history of the Association, which for nearly a 
third of a century has been a force in protecting the 
game and the fish of the commonwealth. 

“The purpose of the organization,” said President 
Hinman, “is not to kill. One-half of the men who 
compose its membership never wet a line nor pull a 
trigger. Its membership is composed of sportsmen 
from the Cape to the Berkshires, and we are afflicted 
with numerous agricultural, horticultural, sportsmen’s 
and gun clubs. We have done much work in the past, 
and are active to-day. 

“Perhaps all of us are not aware of the fact that 
about 95 per cent of the quail in the covers of the State 
have died during the past winter. Not 5 percent of the 
quail in the covers last October have survived the severe 
weather and deep snows of the past-months. We have 
made repeated efforts to save the birds by feeding, but 
the grain which has been put out has been covered by 
the snows. Ice has formed a crust, covering the birds, 
which perished miserably under the snow, sleeping hud- 
dled on the ground as they do. 

“While the hardy New England partridge has doubt- 
less wintered better, many of even the fur-bearing ani- 
mals have suffered. Even the thrifty fox has been 
forced by hunger to come off the hills to be fed in the 
farmyards. We have done what we could to save the 
birds and are setting about making up the loss. We 
have go dozen quail ready to be put out and have con- 
tracted for 150 dozen more. We stand ready to pur- 
chase 1,000 dozen quail this spring to restock the 
covers. 


“We plead for our birds and animals which make 
their abode in the remote places. We strive to care for 
them as best we can, as well. as our domestic animals 
are sheltered and protected.. We are not an organi- 
zation formed for the fostering of the killing spirit. 
We aim to protect our native wild birds and animals 
and hand them down to our children.” 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. Rider, of Gloucester, in a happy 
vein, compared modern fishing tales to the story of 
Jonah and the whale and the Hebrew story of the 
quails. Here he told an entertaining narrative of his 
trip down the west branch of the Penobscot and lauded 
the man who catches and kills only what he wants, de- 
precating the men who kill for the sake of killing and 
belittling the so-called sportsmen, who take trout only 
to have them rot in the sun. He advocated a concerted 
movement for the removal of the present fine attached 
to most of the game laws of the State, and favored 
imprisonment. He was greeted with three cheers, 
given standing, as he finished his eloquent address. 

Chairman L. T. Carleton, of the Fish and Game 
Commission of Maine, said: 

“We in Maine are engaged in the protection and 
propagation of fish and game within the borders of our 
State. I cannot tell you of the beneficial influence of 
the support of an organization of this kind. The power 
of such an influential body of professional and business 
men cannot be overestimated. 

“We have found in Maine that laws are necessary. 
In Maine for many years men were permitted to come 
and go and kill at will, until our beautiful lakes and 
streams were almost depleted and there was scarce a 
track of deer or moose in our broad forests. We found 
that laws were indispensable. We followed the example 
of Moses, the great law giver and creator of the first 
game law when he laid down the commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not take the mother bird from the nest.’ This is 
the rudiment and the purpose of all game laws. We 
believe there is not so good a State in the Union for 
the out-of-doors life as ours.” 

Capt. J. W. Collins, Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Commission, spoke of the immense 
moral and practical value of all similar associations 
and expressed his appreciation of the unvarying sup- 
port which the Massachusetts Association had always 
given his Commission. 

Charles W. Bartlett told a number of stories, fishy in 
the extreme, of his experiences at the Rangeley Lakes 
in Maine, and Walter R. Terry narrated stories of the 
halibut and salmon fishing on the Spokane River in 
Alaska. The Hon. Salem D. Charles, Chairman of the 
Street Commissioners, ascribed the success and advance 
of the Anglo-Saxon race to its love for nature and the 
wild and the chase and hunt. He lauded the pursuit 
of health of body and rejuvenation of mind along the 
valleys and over the hills and along the streams. 

“To those of us who have been there,” he said, “there 
is no delight to compare with the hour in the log cabin 
in the stillness of the Maine woods, with the very per- 
fume of nature in the air. There is health and beauty 
and true enjoyment in it that exists nowhere else.” 

Charles Wilson had a fund of Scotch stories and M. 
T. Callahan told many amusing anecdotes of the son 
ef Erin. Thomas Hall sang several songs. 

* Henry Hurlburt drew a comparison between the law 
and fishing and hunting and told of his effort at farm- 
ing pheasants. The Hon. William S. Morse told of the 
value of proper legislation, and President Hardy,. of 
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lauded the influence of such organizations. The even- 
ing closed with the singing of “America.” 

A pleasant feature-of the evening was the entrance 
of a member cf the club in the garb of a farmer, in- 
cent On searching out a member of the club who shot 
his chickens for quail and his hens for partridges. He 
wore a police badge as big as a Roman shield and his 
noisy entrance, amid protests of President Hinman and 
the feigned efforts of a half-dozen waiters to eject him, 
was a genuine surprise. 

The success of the anniversary celebration was dte 
to the committee composed of President W. S. Hinman, 
George W. Wi gin, A. R. Brown, N. LeRoy, C. W. 
Dimick, M, H, a N. C. Nash, M. A. Morris, 
B. C. Clark, Gilmer Clapp, Rolin Jones, J. R. Reed, 
oe H. Hall, A D. Thayer, and Secretary H. H. 

imball. 


Padiine on the’St. Lawrence. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The only disappointment awaiting the visitor to the 
beautiful Thousand Islands is the small catches of the 
most faithful and skillful angler. Thirty years ago we 
could always depend upon our breakfast of fish within 
fifteen or twenty minutes’ time; but now we fish all 
day for the same catch and only succeed by visiting 
distant waters. What causes this difference? Of 
course, there are more fishermen now, and steamers 
may drive the fish away; but to my mind the chief 
cause lies in the destruction of fish by the minnow 
peddlers, who go up and down the river with their 
long net, sweeping every minnow from the quiet bays 
where the water is warm and shallow, two of the pre- 
requisites for safety and comfort of minnows. Several 
years ago I cleaned out my harbor between my land- 
ings, and by scattering food there, attracted the fish. 
so that by letting down a yard square net I could 
catch bait at any time; but the minnow peddlers would 
come with their fifteen-yard nets and sweep every fish 
from my harbor. These fellows are an impudent set, 
whose only stock in trade is a net, a leaky old boat 
worth $5, and a barrel for the fish. They never pay 
anything to improve property or a dollar of taxes, and 
yet they have more privileges than those who have 
paid thousands of dollars for improvements, and are 
heavily taxed to keep the beautiful river a desirable 
summer resort. They catch enough fish with one 
sweep of their net to supply a whole colony of cot- 
tagers for a season, provided they were allowed tu 
grow to maturity. I have watched them many seasons, 
and I have never seen them throw any back after a 
hawl. I will venture that half of them are game fish 
and the rest are food fish for the gamé fish; so in 
either case, it works disappointment to the angler. 
Unless these depredators can be stopped soon, fishing 
omeng the Thousand Islands will Slate a roaring 
arce. 

All of the cottagers deplore the evil, but seem help- 
less to remedy it. 

I write this in the hope that those interested may 
agitate the matter until these sweep nets are abolished. 

Dr. C. E. Latimer. 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Saturday, contest No. 2, held at Stow Lake, March 
12; wind, S.W.; weather, fair. 
Event Event 
No. 1, No. 2, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8. ———. 
Feet. Percent. Acc.% Del.% - Net¢ Casting * 
Cc. G. g § 92.8 oe “e 91.11 94.9 
|i ° 93.8 oe ae 90.11 97.3 
A. Brotherton.... 110 
C. R. Kenniff.... 90 
G. C, Edwards.. 108 
T. C. Kierulff... 8 
Dr. W. E. Brooks 9% 
L. Weinman 
H. C. Kewell.... 
Geo Lane 
W. Mansfield 
Dr. F. J. Lane... 


T. W. Brotherton... 
W._ Mansfield “ : 5 i. 
Cc. R. Kenniff ae te << — 99 

Sunday, contest No. 2, held at Stow Lake, March 
13; wind, N.W.; weather cloudy. Judges, Golcher and 
Everett; Referee, Brooks; Clerk, T. M. Haight. 
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How Claren Caught his Fish. 
From the Young Contributors’ Column of the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Last summer, when I was in the country, a little boy 
by the name of Claren Sowle moved into a house near 
us. Claren was five years old, and he liked to fish very 
much. The first week he was there he fished every day, 
but did not catch any. One day he said to his mother: 

“Mamma, I know why I don’t. catch any fish.” 

“Why, Claren?” she asked. 

“Because they see that I am a little boy, and then 
they don’t bite. Do you know what I am going to do?” 
he added. 

“What, Claren?” she asked. 

“I’m going to put papa’s hat on, and see if they won't 
bite.then.” 

So Claren put his father’s hat on and went fishing. He 
caught four large trout. 

“Mamma,” he cried, when he came home, “I fooled 
the fish. They thought I was a big man, and Jook at what 
1 have got,” he added, holding up his prize. 
ihe dbs Ben ie ee Water V. Moose. 


[Marcu 26, 1904. 


How Savarin Fried Fish. 


_ In Savarin’s “Physiologie du Gout,” which was, accord- 
ing to Balzac, a veritable decalog, irrefragable as_ thc 
laws of Kepler, is thus set down the way. to fry fish: 
“The beauty of a good fry is in carbonizing or browning 
the surface by sudden immersion—the process known as 
‘the surprise.’ It forms a sort of vault to inclose all that 
is valuable, prevents the fat from reaching it, and con- 
centrates the juices so as to best develop the alimentary 
qualities. Don’t forget when you have any of those 
trowt weighing scarcely more than a quarter of a pound, 
and fetched from streams that murmur far from the 
capital—don’t forget, 1 say, to fry them in the. very finest 
clive cil you have. ‘This simple dish, properly served 
with slices of lemon, is worthy of a cafdinal. In exactly 
the same way you should treat smelis, of which adepts 
think se much.” . 

Have you, my dear housewife, have you ever triéd to 
fry your fish this way? Have you ever cooked small fish 
mm deep boiling oil or lard in the way you would.a dough- 
nut or a cruller? Did you ever fry your meat croquettes 
this way—or are they generally soft and greasy out of a 
shallow pan?—Good Housekeeping. 


Kipling’s Pacific Salmon. 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “H.” will find Kipling’s statement that the 
Pacific Coast salmon rose to his flies, in “From Sea 
to Sea,” Part II, Chapter X XVII, page 108 (Scribner’s). 
“He [the salmon] broke for the fly and got it!” 

E. H. 

New York, March 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If your correspondent will refer to Kipling’s ‘From 
Sea to Sea,” Vol. Il, page 37, et seq. (Doubleday & 
McClure edition), he will find the description he asks 
for of the salmon caught with a fly in an Oregon 
stream by the author. E. B. Rocers. 


Carp Stop Sawmills. 


A press dispatch from Grand Rapids, Wis., says that 
for several days carp have filled the river around Hus- 
tingford in such numbers that saw mills and grist mills 
have been obliged to shut down, as the fish get into the 
waterwheels and make it impossible for them to run. The 
fish are of large size, 10-pounders being common. This is 
the spawning season for carp, and they leave the biz 
streams and crowd into water two to four feet deep. 


Che Kennel. 
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English Law of Trespass. 


CAN a trespasser sue for damages for injuries received 
while trespassing—e. g, from the bite of a dog? His 
Honor Judge Addison has held that a boy who had wil- 
jully trespassed upon premises where he had no business 
to be, and was bitten by a dog there, was entitled to 
damages, the county-court judge drawing a distinction 
Letween such a person and a burglar. The Law Times 
ventures to doubt the correctness of this decision. The 
o'der authorities lay it down that a trespasser cannot suc 
ior injuries received while trespassing. Modern writes 
qualify this doctrine. It is said by some that, although 
the trespasser is liable to an acticn of the trespass, he is 
uot thereby debarred from suing for an injury which 
might be occasioned to him. The proper view, says our 
learned contemporary, seems to be rather this, that a 
person going on to property on lawful business has~s 
right to be protected against traps, and also against ob- 
stacles wilfully placed in such a position as to be likely 
to cause injury. For instance, a person would not be 
justified in putting a savage dog in the way of access to 
the house, so that persons innocently coming for a lawful 
purpose might be exposed to attack. But the case is 
very different where a person strays from the ordinar; 
approach to a house and trespasses on the adjoining land 
where there is no path. Here, if he sustains an injury 
not caused by any wrongful act of the owner, he has no 
remedy, as obviously he has only himself to thank for the 
mischief. The boy in the case referred to was really a 
trespasser, and, therefore, would seem to be disentitled to 
an action in respect of any injury to which he was a con- 
tributory party.—Shooting Times. 


Points and Flushes. 


Mr. F. R. Hitchcock, a member of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, and until a few years ago one of the most 
active contestants in the field trials of America, wa 
elected president of the Saratoga Racing Association 
on March 17. Mr. Harry Payne Whitney was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Hitclicock, Mr. Hitch- 
cock is a steward of the Jockey Club, and has a stable 
of race horses under the care of W. P. Burch. Mr. H. 
B. Duryea has leased the running properties of the late 
W. C. Whitney stable, of Mr. Harry Payne Whitney 
as executor. 


On March 8, Mr. S. E. Shirley, J. P., of Ettington 
Park, Stratford-on-Avon, and Lough Fea, Carrickma- 


‘ cross, Ireland, died in London. He was president of the 


English Kennel Club. He also was its founder, and 
was identified with it conspicuously since its organization 
Se He was a noted dog breeder and bench show 
judge. 


Mr. G. T. ‘Teasdale Buckell, of London, England. 


‘ visited Forest anp StreAm office for a while on Th rs- 


day of ‘last ‘week. He has swung around a large circi« 
of United States in which the setter and pointer of hizh 


degree abound; that is to say, Georgia, Tennessee and 


Chicago. Mr. Buckell was the chief breeder of th 


- setter now known as Llewellin.. While in. this country ‘i- 


urchased sonie setters which he will take with hi to 
‘ngland. On his -retura he wilt write ,for publication 


‘ some American notes, which from his 
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Khama. 


Now THAT so many American yachtsmen have im- 
ported British boats, both sail and steam, the news that 
another vessel has been purchased does not cause the 
widespread comment and interest it would have done 
a decade ago. We now look upon each new English 
yacht that is brought out to the States very much as 
though the boat had been built in one of our own yards. 

_English-built boats have played an important part in the 
history of American yachting during recent years, and 
there is now to be found in our waters the pick of the 
British racing vessels. The importation of British yachts 
has been of great benefit to our yachting in every way 
and their remarkable beauty has always been a subject 
of much comment, while their substantial construction 
and careful rigging have proved valuable object lessons. 
__A few years ago bargains were to be found in the Brit- 
ish yachts, but that day has passed and Americans buying 
boats abroad now pay for them all they are worth, and 
the expense of the ocean trip runs the investment up to a 
lidy figure. Then again, after the boats reach this side, 
considerable money has to be expended on the interiors, 
which have to be refitted to make them suitable for our 
requirements and climate, both of which differ materially 
from the conditions prevailing on the other side. 

The last of the notable English boats to make an ap- 
pearance in our waters was the handsome Fife cutter 
Khama. This vessel was purchased early in 1903 by Mr. 
Seymour J. Hyde, of New York city. Mr. Hyde has 
been closely identified with American yachting for the 
past twenty years, and he has owned many well known 
yachts. Two trips were made to England by Mr. Hyde 
before deciding on Khama, and he looked carefully over 
all the modern vessels of about her size. Mr. Hyde at that 
time owned the 35ft. waterline Fife yawl Albicore, which 
he afterward sold. He had used Albicore several seasons, 
and she proved to be such an admirable boat that he 
made up his mind to purchase another Fife production. 

Khama was made ready for the ocean voyage as early 
last season as was possible, but considerable difficulty 
was experienced in procuring a crew. After some delay 
a crew of eight men was shipped. The navigator and 
the captain had some difficulty soon after starting, and it 
was decided to put back. The captain quit the vessel, 
and another man was given the billet. The new officer 
had crossed the Atlantic three times before in yachts of 
about Khama’s size, and when he came aboard he found 
she was not suitably fitted for the long and hazardous 
trip. No life lines had been rigged (these boats only 
have a very low rail), and her skylights were not properly 
protected; these and many other things necessary for the 
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safety of those on board were lacking. More time was 
lost in having stanchions made for the life lines, and 
heavy wooden boxes to cover the skylights. Finally the 
boat was equipped to suit the new officer’s ideas and a 
second start was made. When off the Tuskar—a light 
on the Irish coast—a vicious gale was encountered, and 
Khama was put back to harbor for the second time. 
These delays were most vexatious, and after repairing 
some minor damage done during the storm, she made a 
third start. This time she kept on and came through to 
New York without accident or incident worth recording. 

Khama made the passage under a jury cutter rig, and 
a good idea of her appearance may be had from fhe pho- 
tograph that accompanies this article. Alternate gales 
and calms were met with and she consumed something 
less than a month in making the actual voyage. No head 
winds were experienced, but either it blew so hard she 
was under a reefed trysail or else she was becalmed, and 
had it not been for the continued flat weather a faster 
passage would have been made. 

The writer talked at length with the officers and crew 
that came out in Khama, and all agreed that she was a 
very fine vessel, and an admirable sea boat. A consider- 
able quantity of case oil was carried for use in case of 
emergency, but none was required even in the worst 
weather. 

Khama showed signs of having met bad weather on 
her arrivel, but she was not strained in any way, and no 





Khama—Showing Jury Rig. Photo taken just after her arrival at 
New York. 
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damage was done but what paint would rectify. She was 
towed to Jacob’s yard, City Island, as soon as possible, 
and the work of overhauling and refitting was com- 
menced. Her deck was scraped, and the paint was 





Khama Racing in British Waters. 


burned off her topsides. In a few days she began to 
present a smart and ship-shape appearance. Her bot- 
tom is coppered, and the metal was found to be in perfect 
condition when she was hauled out, and there was not 
the slightest sign of growth anywhere and no wrinkles 
in the copper. 

All the yacht’s racing sails were sewed up in burlap 
and stored below. This proved to be a _ mistake, 
for some of them became damp (the hatches were almost 
constantly closed, and little or no air found its way be- 
low), and as a result mildewed. The usual custom is 
to send such gear out by steamer, as the yacht is more 
buoyant without the extra weight, and the sails are less 
liable to be injured. 

Khama was designed by Mr. William Fife, Jr., and 
built by Messrs. William Fife & Son at Fairlie, Scotland, 
in 1900, for Mr. James Knott, of Glasgow. She was 
only in commission in 1901, the year she came out. Her 
owner did not put her overboard the second season, as 
practically all the racing boats in her class were on this 
side, having been purchased by Americans. 

Khama is a very handsome vessel. Her ends are long 
and graceful, and her low freeboard gives her a very 
shippy look. She is very much like Isolde, both on deck 
and below. Her construction is composite and her plank- 
ing is double, the outer skin of which is mahogany. Be- 
low her arrangement is identical with that of Isolde, both 
in size and fittings. If one was not familiar with certain 
details it would be difficult to tell which vessel one was 
aboard, Khama or Isolde. Even the upholstery is of the 
same material and design. 

The companion leads to a steerage with a berth and a 
toilet: room to port. Opposite on the starboard side is 
the owner’s room. Aft is the ladies’ cabin, and forward 
of the steerage is the main saloon. Forward Mr. Hyde 
made some changes; the captain’s room was removed 
and that space was thrown into the galley. This made 
unusually fine quarters for the steward and cook te 
work in. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
SNR PANERA Ss eS oes ee Se 86ft. 6in. 
Re Shes PFA oti. 2 ree 6oft. 
Overhang— 
PN i Sid SDI. SE EE 1oft. 6ia. 
PU ba hs os 0 850s EAST TA 16ft. 
Breadth— ’ : 
Ptetiad 8 5 BIT CAAA COR LEA 15‘t. 6in. 
Re tes ae eS. ot VR TAG 14ft. gin. 
Draft— , 
i 2. OSE SY. BES. RE 10-t. gin. 
Freeboard— 
Me ede. sc bd no cak cece ese E CUES sit 
SI EERE aa ES a SS Pa Co) 7 bee 4it. 
BME Soetcc cs. GS. th ei eee 
Sail area (cutter rig)— 
ME METMONe scat cat eee se Seen 1,511.12 sq. ft. 
Mainsail «oe ose e Uo es Senate tae ane IK. 
MROUMOIS 5 sce oe SN usc Ongeey ten aw cone 704.13 sq. ft. 





rate Total Cee Tere eee eae eee een cnn 455-23 sq’ it 
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KHAMA—-LINES AND CABIN PLAN-—DESIGNED BY WM. FIFE, JR———OWNED BY SEYMOUR J. HYDE. 


Mr. Hyde disposed of his English crew soon after the 
ysecht’s arrival, and most of the summer Captain Clay- 
ton Haff was in charge. Six Scandinavians were car- 
ried in the crew in addition to the steward and cook. 

We show two sail plans, the one of the cutter rig which 
she carries at present, and another of a yawl, which 
Mr. Hyde contemplates adopting. Khama now steers 
with a long tiller, but a wheel will probably be substi- 
tuted this season. 

Little is known of Khama’s speed, as Mr. Hyde did not 
race her any to speak of, only participating in two or 
three of the racing runs on the N. Y. Y. C. cruise. While 
she did not get any prizes on these occasions, she showed 
up very well. 


British Letter. 


THE new Clyde 36-footer restricted class continues to 
attract northern sportsmen, the latest supporters being 
Messrs. B. G. Allan and T. C. Glen-Coats, who have 
ordered boats from Mylne. The class now consists of 
seven owners, all well-known and experienced yachts- 
men, and with two such designers as Fife and Mylne 
providing the lines of the boats, there will, no doubt, 
be a lot of keen and healthy rivalry in the class which 
gives every promise of flourishing. The boats will con- 
form to yacht racing rules and regulations as far as is 
compatible with local conditions. As a class they are 
deserving of success, but it is not without a feeling of 
disappointment that one learns they will probably cause 
the disappearance of the 36ft. Y. R. A. class, started in 
1902, and which provided a large share of sport for 
two seasons. Falcon, Eusay and Eileen are in all 
probability not to be fitted out unless they change hands, 
so that the smart little Mylne designed Barabel, which 
has been champion of her class during both seasons, will 
be the only representative, and Mr. Maclver is hardly 
likely to go to the expense of fitting her out, unless he 
has something to race against. The new restricted class 
is also cutting deeply into the Clyde 23ft. length class; 
in fact, Mr. Leckie’s champion, Cymbeline, is about the 
only boat spoken of as likely to fit out. Although the 
new restricted class will consist of boats in every way 
worthy of the sport they are to maintain, it certainly 
seems a. pity that their existence should prove fatal to 
the other classes above mentioned, which have shown 
such excellent form; and it is most sincerely to be 
hoped that new blood will be infused into them to 
save them from extinction. The racing between Falcon, 
Eusay, Eileen, and Barabel was one of the leading 
features of the Clyde regattas last year, while, as for 
the 23ft. class, they have been an institution so long, 
and a training squadron for amateurs, that their disap- 
pearance would cause a gap which it would, indeed, be 
difficult to fill. 

The famous old 40-toner Norman has been purchased 
by Professor D. W. Finlay, who was formerly one of 
the leading amateur yachtsmen on the Clyde, and the 
40-rater Vendetta has been sold by Mr. W. W. Mac- 
Clellan, and will leave the Clyde for southern waters. 
Norman is so well-known that it is impossible to add 
to the long string of doughty deeds performed a quarter 
of a century ago by her when in charge of Tom Diaper. 
Vendetta’s career has not been so successful as that of 
Norman. Built in 1893, for Admiral the Hon. Victor 
Montagu, from designs by the late Arthur E. Payne, 
she found in the Watson cutter Carina a far too formi- 
dable opponent, and was early disposed of by the ad- 
miral. Vendetta was Payne's second attempt at a 
vessel of this size, his first being Corsair, also the prap- 
erty of Admiral Montagu. orsair was a much more 
moderate e of boat with the then characteristic 

short knee bow, so common among the smal] raters 


designed by Payne, and generall own as the Payne 
oie Latieehe the Sithamptan designer Seeded 
quite an extreme type of boat with great beam and 
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mense overhang for that period. It was soon found out 
that Vendetta was too big for her sail area, and it was 
only in broad reaching in a fresh wind that she showed 
her great speed. She was laid up for a time, and for 
some years has been raced in the handicap classes on 
the Clyde under the flag of Mr. MacClellan with a fair 
amount of success. Vendetta will be a distinct loss to 
the district. 

At the annual meeting of the Solent Classes Racing 
Association, which was held at the Royal Portsmouth 
Corinthian Y. C., Portsmouth, Feb. 27, Colonel Buck- 
nill made a proposal to start a cruiser class as a Solent 
class with American ratings and Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion time scale. The proposal was discussed, but did 


Khama being overhauled at City Island. 


not receive much support and was not put to the meet- 
ing. An-amendment, however, was carried to the efféct 
that a small handicap class be formed for this’ year 
only, to consist of boats between 5 and 20 tons, and 
that the Solent clubs be asked to encourage it and 
notify in their fixtures the dates of the cruiser races. 
This is a much better idea than that of Col. Bucknill, 
for whatever may be the merits of the American tating 
rule, it is at present an unknown quantity, and, as 

idea of the cruiser class was to fill up the gaps caused 
by the disappearance of the 36ft. and 3oft. classes, it 
is not contemplated that the class will be a permanent 


one. ; 

For some years the members of the Ri Yorkshire 
Y. C. have n considering the aivicabliity of: 
ferring their annual regatta from the Humber to. B 
lington Bay, and no doubt this would have beén done 
lon 0, but for the lack of accommodation for-y 
in Bridlington Harbor and want of deep 5 
North Eastern Railwa has now “to 
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times of tide, and the Bridlington Town Council and 
Harbor Commissioners have combined with the rail- 
way company in their efforts to improve the locality 
for yachtsmen. 

Additional accommodation is to be provided for 
yachts lying alongside the quay, and it is proposed to 
lay moorings outside for larger yachts. Under these 
circumstances the Royal Yorkshire Y. C. has decided 
to hold its annual regatta at Bridlington, and the 
fixture will be extended to a week. This is emphatically 
a move in the right direction, as few places are so un- 
fitted for yachting as the waters of the Humber, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of Hull. The courses, too, were 
necessarily monotonous, being merely down the Hum- 
ber and back; whereas, in Bridlington Bay is a fine, 
open expanse of blue water, free from the terrific tides 
which are the béte noir of yachtsmen on the Humber, 
so that a big triangular or quadrilateral course can be 
laid. If this new programme is adhered to the regattas 
of the Royal Yorkshire should receive a fillip which 
they would never have had as long as the venue was the 
muddy and swift running Humber. 

E. H. Kety, 


Challenge for Manhasset Bay Cup Accepted. 


Mr. Edward M. MacClellan of the Manhasset Bay 
Y. C. has notified Mr. T. Alfred Vernon, secretary, and 
Henry J. Gielow, chairman of_the regatta committee of 
the Atlantic Y. C., that the challenge for the Man- 
hasset Bay challenge cup has been accepted. 

Mr. MacClellan sent the following letter to Mr. Alfred 
T. Vernon: 

Edward M. MacClellan, Secretary 
Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, 
No. 90 Water Street, 
e New York, March 15, 1904. 
T. Alfred Vernon, Secretary Atlantic Y. C., City: 

ay Dear Sir—Referring to your letter of Feb. 19, containing 
challenge of the Atlantic Y. C., on behalf of the sloop Bobtail, for 
a match for the Manhasset cup, I beg to advise that your letter 
was + before the trustees of this club at a meeting held on 
the llth inst., and the challenge of your club accepte 

The arrangement of details connected with the match has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Charles D. Mower, chairman of our 


race committee, who will at once take this matter up with Mr. 
Gielow, of your club. 


t given _us much pleasure to have received the first 
challenge for this season from the Atlantic Y. C., and we trust 
that the races of the match will prove to be as successful as were 
those of last year. Yours very truly, 


E. M. MacCuettan, Sec’y. 


Speed Launch for C, V. Brokaw. 


At Woods’ yard, City Island, there is building a speed 
launch, from designs by Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, for Mr. C. V. Brokaw. The boat is 5oft. long, 
and is double planked. She will be equipped with a 
150 horse-power Smith & Mabley simplex that will 
—, 850 revolutions and not weigh more than 2,000 

Ss. 

The steam launch Buccaneer has been sold through the 

ency of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, to Mr. F. A. 
ta. of New Orleans. The British steam yacht Surf, 
owned by Mr. F. D. Lambert, has been chartered by 
the same firm, to Mr. Alfred W. Hoyt, of New York city. 


Thordis Changes Hands. 
Mr. Charles A. Heney, of Boston, has sold his 25- 
Thordis through Messrs. Macconnell Brothers, 
this city, to Mr. D. C. Newman Collins, of New York. 
- same ~ has =e ~ Mr. ne weeny Dative. 
o Sayonrs, a 21-footer et to Mr. 
Reeks, of New York. a 
Mr. Calus C. Bragg, has sold his schooner ht 
Alsacien om nne, mp orermes, through an eeeee a 
ers, &@ prominent castern tsman. | 
has Geen ¢ “steam a Berets th Me Gilbert 
E. ¢ cut, of New York City. Bote ty oaks 
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A Long! Island Cruise. 


A Power Boat Trip from Jamaica Bay to Peconic Bay, 
BY GEORGE E. CRATER, JR. 


A man who has never experienced the sensations of 
an earnest sportsman, has yet to learn how to live. 

I shall tell you of a little cruise which I took with 
my friend, Mr. W. H. Norledge, an Englishman, who 
appreciates sport in the broadest.sense and who cast 
his fortunes with mine on the morning of July 5 last. 

We had talked over a way of spending the holiday 
of the day before, and had agreed that we should go 
to my club, located on the shore of Jamaica Bay, view 
the fireworks of the Fourth and dine together at the 
Oriental, at Manhattan Beach. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of the Fourth, we 
journeyed together to the club, and finding a comfort- 
able and cool spot on the veranda, we at once 
set about to refresh with the aid of some good 
cigars and the proverbial Scotch high ball. 

e enjoyed the yacht races provided by the club 
for the amusement of the club members and their guests. 
Before us lay the Americus, a trim little craft. of 2oft. 
waterline, of which I was a modest owner. Her little 
3 horse-power engines had been carefully cleaned and 
the canvas hood had been snugly adjusted by the boat- 
man in charge of the club wharf. 

We soon caught the enthusiasm of our brother yachts- 
men as they raced their sailing craft in an earnest en- 
deavor to merit the approval of the ladies present, and 
incidentally, to win a club trophy. I could not stand 
the strain a moment longer and at once set about in a 
vain endeavor to find some of the other members who 
owned small power craft, with a view of arranging a 
match. 

It may be well to say that I had not heard that the 
builder of the Americus had previously raced this little 
skimming dish against every 20-footer in the bay and 
on both sides of the island, and had easily won every 
match. 

I was keenly disappointed in failing to find anyone 
who was willing to try his steel with me, and I hastened 
back to my friend, and for a half hour found myself 
in deep thought. At last I hit upon an idea which after- 
ward proved most delightful, and was a trip long to be 
remembered. I shall attempt to describe it for you, 
for I am sure you will be interested and it may be 
instructive. 

First, let me say that I am an amateur, and my friend 
likewise, so if we do not use the vernacular of the 
yachtsmen, you must overlook and try to enjoy our ex- 
periences without criticising us. On this memorable 
evening, I suggested to my friend that we stay all night 
at the hotel and get a good early start in the morning 
and cruise up the coast and in through Jones’ Inlet, and 
thence through Great South Bay, through Shinnecock 
Bay, the canal to Peconic Bay, and down Peconic Bay 
to Craterdale, a summer place of which I was very 
proud, and which was located on Peconic Bay, at Red 
Cedar Point, about seven miles east of Riverhead. 

My friend was quite agreeable, and we set about mak- 
ing preparations; the commodore of the club tried to 
persuade us that the proposed cruise with the Americus 
would be a dangerous undertaking and advised us not 
to attempt an outside trip in so small a craft. 

His interest was well meant, but we could not allow 
our seamanship to be thus questioned, aside from cast- 
ing an insinuation on the Americus, which boat we were 
very fond. ; 

Neither my friend nor I had ever been over the 
course’ we outlined, and did not know exactly how we 
were going to accomplish our task. We finally decided 
that we must employ a pilot and immediately inter- 
rogated the commodore and other club officers, who 
informed us that they knew of no one who would at- 
tempt the trip in the Americus, which made us the 
more determined. 

We finally found a life saving station, and after the 
usual refreshment and cigars at a nearby resort, a 
pilot, by the name of Davis, agreed to go with us and 
see us through the inlet. Accordingly, it was arranged 
that he should have breakfast with us at Hales’ store 
and restaurant, the only place open at 4 A. M., the 
next morning, and that we would get away at sunrise. 

After putting on 5 gallons of gasolene, 76 proof, and 
filling the stationary gasolene tank of the Americus, we 
spent the evening watching the people, who seemed to 
find amusement in sitting at tables and eating all sorts 
of horrors, and drinking the queerest mixtures. Being 
the night of the glorious Fourth, we found much amuse- 
ment in “slumming,” and finally retired at 3:30 A. M., 
for we had but one hour to rest before we had arranged 
to breakfast with the pilot. 

A heavy knock at the door reminded us that the hour 
was up, and we hastily put on the few garments which 
we had removed, and hurried out into the glorious 
morning; and such a morning, the birds were singing 
everywhere, and far above us a flock of wild geese 
were winging their lazy flight over the placid waters 
of Jamaica, evidently bound for some far off feeding 
ground. 


We hurried on to the restaurant, and there found the 
genial wife of the proprietor, preparing our bacon and 
eggs, ordered the night previous, and we had not long 
to wait before the pilot made his appearence, and we 
put him through the same initiation. A good break- 
fast over, we. hastened to the Americus, and in a jiffy 
all was put aright and we were off. 

I shall never forget that day! As the dainty little 
Americus glided on and out through the bay, the pilot, 
Mr. Norledge and myself, as if by the same sentiment, 
sat ae and drank in the soft sea air and the 
grandeur of it all, and truly no men were ever nearer 
to their Creator, for we were thankful that we were 
sportsmen. 

On shot the little craft and soon we had gone the 
full length of eaeee Bay, and before us we could 
plainly see the broad expanse of ocean with its heavy 
swells, and we had but to plow our way through the 
turbulent waters, where the peaceful Jamiaica Bay joins 
the- Atlantic, and we were in §.2 


Up to-this time hardly 4 word had been spoken, and. 
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KHAMA RIGGED AS A CUTTER. 


as we shot through the seas and felt the swells of the 
ocean, we began to realize that our task was not an 
ordinary one, by any means. The continual hum from 
the little engine and the sharp reports of the exhaust, 
told us that the little craft was as true as steel,. and 
was doing her part to give us a safe and enjoyable 
cruise. 

We kept the log, of course, and, if you like, I will 
quote from that, for you can then know the depth of 
the waters and will be able to take this trip yourself, 
should you desire. 

After leaving Jamaica Bay we headed off shore 
for about three knots, and then sailed due E. The 
water along the coast has an average depth of 9 fathoms, 
which is ample of course. We passed the Rockaway 
Life Saving Station, and could — see several of 
the men in charge of the station, watching us, and one 
of whom had a glass. This was so with every life 
saving station we passed, and the Long Beach Station, 
reported to the Herald, “A queer, small craft passed 
here, bound E., at 9:48 A. M., carrying blue pennant 

‘with white hatchet, and white pennant with letter ‘A’.” 

We seemed to be 3 source of wonder and amusement 

to Uncle Sams life savers, and, no doubt, they thought 








that they were in for it and would have an opportunity 
of trying their skill on the crew of the Americus, but 
not so. 

Directly south of Shelter Island and Shelter Island 
Inlet, we passed a red, whistling buoy, and found that 
we were in 104% fathoms of water. This buoy we passed 
to the right or, if you prefer, we left the buoy on our 
port hand. Three and a half miles due E. we again 
passed a similar buoy in 11 fathoms of water. After 
passing this last buoy, we altered our course -and 
steered N.E., and after a run of 554 miles, we sighted 
the bell buoy off Jones’ Inlet. A good, stiff breeze had 
now sprung up and we began to feel our little craft 
rocking merrily on the waters of the Atlantic, and soon 
by her excellent behavior, we unanimously agreed that 
the Americus was a little queen, and a match for the 
element, and we settled down to plan our course 
through the Inlet. 

Passing the bell buoy to starboard, we could plainly 
see the grim autline of a large tramp steamer, beached 
and a total wreck off the point, and about % mile $.W. 
of the Short Beach Life Saving Station. Here we met 
our first mishap. The pilot and Mr. Norledge wer 
busily engaged in a discussion regarding the cause al 
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wreck of the British tramp, when suddenly we felt a 
jar and the engines began to double their speed and we 
were not moving. Only a moment was necessary t 
decide what caused the accident; a large piece of heavy 
timber floated by and our wheel had struck it and 
loosened it, and there was no further resistance in the 
water, and hence our little engines were putting up a 
merry pace. ; 

The pilot advised us that he could adjust the wheel in 
no time, and with a large wrench, made his way to the 
stern and started in. Mr. Norledge and I agreed to use 
a pair of oars and keep the head up to the wind, thus 
giving the pilot a better chance. The pilot gave up in 
despair, after working in the water for nearly an hour, 
and informed us that we could do nothing but try and 
paddle our way through the Inlet. He also encouraged 
us by telling us that the weather was getting heavier 
every minute and we would have to try and get through 
the Inlet at once, and in the hope that we would find 
the waters of Great South Bay more calm, we com- 
menced to paddle, with every thing on board which 
could be used for the purpose. 

After about half an hour of this sort of thing, I con- 
cluded to try my hand with the wrench, and while 
Norledge and the pilot paddled I worked to set the 
jam nuts on the shaft, which would make fast the wheel 
again. A number. of heavy swells broke over the stern 
and drenched me, but I stuck to the thing, and after a 
half hour of hard work and with the assistance of a 
leather washer I cut from the top of my shoe, I managed 
to set the wheel, and off we started again. 

We could now see that the sea was breaking heavily 
on this point of land off the life saving station, and 
that the Inlet seemed a seething mass of foam and 
spray, and to tell you truly, I did not think the outlook 
very inviting. 

We had planned to go through the Inlet, and through 
it we were going. Norledge and the pilot took the 
wheel, and with a life buoy by the side of each, were 
ready for the task. I unlaced my boots and placed a 
life buoy close beside me, and notified them that the 
“Engineer” was ready. The Americus seemed eager 
for the task, and we did not have long to wait. The 
pilot explained to us that every fourth comber was 
usually light, and that he proposed to ride in on the 
crest of every favorable one. I agreed, and we soon 
found our little craft on the very top of a crested 
breaker, and I would increase the speed on every such 
occasion, and the pilot would put the bow directly into 
the mountain of foam, and we would land some hundred 
or more feet nearer the more calm waters of the ureat 
South Bay. 

Again and again we repeated the same operation and 
the Americus really seemed to enjoy each new danger, 
and I can assure you the sport was exhilarati:.g. We 
shipped several barrels of water, and Norledge kept the 
pump going, and in half an hour we had passed this inlet 
and had put in at Egg Island, where we refreshed and 
washed up for luncheon. 

During the excitement, we had not forgotten to 
make our soundings and found that we had 4ft. of 
water, directly off the point, and by keeping in close 
to the inside shore of Short Beach, we found about 
Sit. of water on an average. The pilot here took the 
upper channel leaving Deep Creek Meadows and Snipe 
Island on our port side, and we found that the lowest 
amount of water we had was 3ift., and from that amount 
to 17ft. P 

This was not the best course, as we afterward found, 
for there is a good channel with an 8-foot average of 
water, which is easily reached by steering a course due 
N. of the point on Short Beach, and leaving Deep Creek 
Meadows to starboard. After a repast of several 
kinds of sea fish and a big plate of clam chowder, and 
a good cigar, we were all eager to ke on our way, and 
the Americus seemed as eager. 

We hurriedly set out, and steering a course between 
Green and Low Islands, were soon in South Oyster 
Bay. The channels are very difficult to find all through 
the Great South Bay, and we had much difficulty from 
grass, which continually fouled our propeller and caused 
us no end of delays, for we were obliged to stop and 
clean the wheel many times. The channels lay close 
to the shore and directly off of Strong’s Point, Fleet’s 
Point, Conklin’s Point, etc., and in the order named. 
The water at low tide is about 3ft. on an average all 
the way along this coast, and power boating is not as 
delightful as it might be in Great South Bay. 

Next we passed Nicholls’ Point, where we found a 
good, hard bottom, and about toft. of water in the 
channel. We steered a course due E. from this point 
and found that we had plenty of water and as much 
grass, but not nearly so difficult to navigate. Our log 
registered 8 miles from Nicholls’ Point to Blue Point, 
and we then headed into the channel for Patchogue. 
Here we found a refreshing “snack” and some good 
cigars. We rested for half an hour, and then decided 
to set out again, and as every soul on board the Ameri- 
cus was an officer, we all smoked on duty and enjoyed 
our fragrant Havanas to the fullest extent. 

The weather was very rough; and by this time the 
sky was cloudy and overcast, but we paid no attention 
to the weather, except to note that the barometer fell 
several degrees. The wind now and again would dash 
the foam from some breaking wave into our little craft, 
but we would only laugh and relight our cigars and 
enjoy the exhilarating situation. 

We were soon off Howell’s Point, and found about 
7ft. of water in the channel, and thence we laid our 
course across Bellport Bay, which is grassy and very 
difficult to navigate. We were able to follow the chan- 
nel here, for the life saving station, situated at Smith’s 
Point, had marked the channel, so that they could be 
able to get supplies bv boat from Patchogue. 

From this point through Moriches Bay, we had to 
overcome innumerable difficulties, grass in particular, 
and very little water. The latter, at low tide, has only 
an average of about 3ft., and the extremely soft bottom 
makes poling slow and tedious. We persevered, how- 
ever, and after traveling 9% miles in this sort of water 
and mud, we arrived at Petunk Point. 

There is.an alleged canal or waterway connecting 
Moriches Bay at this point with Shinnecock Bay; we 
managed to get through this canal, and under an old 
abandoned bridge which crosses it, and once more found 
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ourselves in full view of a lighthouse and a short space 
of clear water. The channel here lies off the shore 
from Phillips’ Point, and we steered a course due E. 
from this point to the Shinnecock Lighthouse, on 
Penquogué Point. 

One of the life saving crew from the lighthouse at 
this point became very much interested in our craft and 
our trip and begged to go with us a part of our journey, 
offering to pilot us and aid us through Shinnecock, 
w! ich we accepted, for our pilot had never been through 
the Great South Bay, nor had he ever sailed through 
Skirvecock. 

We soon had our new pilot aboard, and after initiat- 
ing lim to a high ball and a good Havana, we set out 
again, and on the last stage of our cruise. Our new 
pilot had no difficulty in taking us around Cormorant 
Point, and to the hotel at Canoe Place, where we sent 
him to t'e railroad depot, and gave him a ticket back. 
He was delighted with the little craft and expressed 
himself in regard to her again and again, and wondered 
at her performance and the ease with which she could 
be handled in rough waters. 

We were doomed to another disappointment. For 
after leaving ihe hotel at Canoe Place, we entered the 
new canal, connecting Shinnecock Bay with the Great 
Peconic Bay. In the canal we found a tide gate and a 
large sloop on the other side of the gate, and we learned 
from her captain that he had been waiting for two days 
for the water to open those gates. We were now 
doomed to spend some time, unless we could pry open, 
or in some way find means of getting around or through 
the gate. The captain of the sloop was in a bad temper 
and only laughed at our predicament, and evidently 
seemed happy in the thought that misery loves company. 

It was now getting well along toward evening, and 
the sun’s last rays were tipping the housetops in a quiet 
little village about a mile away. I had visions of spend- 
ing the night there and not making the goal which we 
hat set out to make and for which we had worked so 
hard. It seemed a shame, and I managed to get an 
ax and we were going to try and cut the gates loose 
and stand the damage in order to make our record 
good. 

This we soon found was impracticable, so we set 
about to plan some way to get the Americus over the 
gates. She was not so heavy, and, with help enough, I 
was satisfied that we could pull her over the gates. I 
took out a bottle of Scotch and proceeded to get the 
captain of the sloop in proper form to help us, and to 
remove a look which was plainly evident came from 
disgust and an attack of that tired feeling. You would 
be surprised to know how quick a good cigar and a 
high-ball will put you right after a long, hard day’s 
work—and the tired sportsman has generally had his 
share of the work. 

Soon my disgruntled friend was in a better humor, 
and I proposed to him that we bring the sloop along- 
side, and that he put his boom over on my side of the 
gate as a sort of derrick;.and that I would make 
slings of rope and we would hoist the Americus clear 
and put her on his side of the gate. He finally assented, 
and we set about making slings in which to hoist the 
little skimming dish, as she has been affectionately 
called ever since. 

Soon all was in readiness and a dozen or more 
farmers and townspeople from the little village crowded 
around to watch. When all was in readiness, I took 
out our last box or cigars, and after supplying my 
curious friends, I invited cach one of them to give us 
a hand, and soon we had about twenty sturdy men 
on to the ropes, and the tackle began to tighten and 
lo! the Americus left the water. It was but the work of a 
few minutes to swing her over on the other side of the 
gates, and after a division of the cigars remaining 
among my newly made friends, we again got aboard 
and soon the big sloop passed from view, in the distance 
and in the mantle of night which now was fast settling 
upon us. 

We lit our port and starboard lights and settled down 
for a run of about 7 miles down Great Peconic Bay, 
the finest body of land-locked water in America, and the 
yachtsmen’s paradise. I had telegraphed my man in 
charge of Craterdale to go to Red Cedar Point and 
hang a lantern on the point, so that I could find the 
way up the channel and to the front of the old farm- 
house, where both the Americus and her tired crew 
would find shelter, food, and rest. 

As if realizing that she had made a record day, the 
Americus eagerly plunged ahead and found little dif- 
ficulty in making good speed on the less turbulent 
waters of Peconic. We had soon passed the 7 miles, so 
our taffrail log indicated, and I looked in vain for the 
light but to no avail; and on we went, until we were 
getting close to the town of Riverhead, the lights of 
which were now plainly visible and which meant that 
we had passed Craterdale some 9 miles. 

A quick turn and soon we were on our way back, and 
when the log again registered the proper mileage, we 
used the whistle, and to our satisfaction, far over in the 
direction of Craterdale we could see a faint glow of 
a lantern and could see that it was being swung for 
our benefit, and in less time than it takes to tell you, 
we were alongside of the light and my man had ar- 
ranged that he would fire three shots in rapid succes- 
sion, which was to be taken at the house that we had 
been sighted and were coming in the channel and would 
be ready for a good supper. 

The three shots were given, and we took our man 
aboard and started up the channel at half speed, for the 
hospitable old country house, where we, tired and 
hungry sportsmen, were to be well dined. Soon the 
little Americus drew alongside of the dock. and in a 
moment every tired seaman was at the table with a 
fine broiled spring chicken before him and a good 
bottle of claret; and I can assure you we did not stop 
eating except to discuss the trip. Next. followed a 
big, home-made, blueberry pie and a cup of good coffee 
for each officer—and we were all officers, as I have 
before related—and then we drew around our chairs 
and each had a pipe and a good smoke. 

An hour later a crew of tired sportsmen were slum- 
bering on an equal number of feather beds, happy, 
content, and far away from the nojse of a busy city, 
convinced that yachting was the king of outdoor oa 
The little Americus remained in her berth at the 
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the wonder and admiration of all who knew of her 
extraordinary cruise; and I can truly say that I would 
rather be a sportsman for a day, than the king of an 
empire forever! 


Y. R. A. of L. I Sound. 


_ THE March general meeting of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Long Island Sound was held at the Arena, 
No. 41 West 31st Street, New York City, an Monday, 
March 21, 1903. The following amendments to the racing 
rules were voted upon favorably : 

Rule II. To strike out Section 1 and substitute the 
following: “Yachts shall be rated for classification and 
time allowance by racing measurement, which shall be 
determined by multiplying the length by the square root 
of the sail area, and dividing the product by 5.5 times the 
cube root of the displacement.” 
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Section 2. To strike out first line and substitute: 
“Length shall be ascertained by measuring the load water 
line length in a—” 

To add a fourth paragraph to read as follows: “The 
load water line beam shall be measured at points one- 
eighth of the length of the load water line from its for- 
ward end and from its after end, and these measurements 
added. If this sum exceeds the maximum load water 
line beam, such excess is to be added to the load water 


line ae. The result so obtained shall be the measure- 
ment of length.” 

To strike out Section 4. 

To add the following to be numbered Section 4: © “Dis- 
placement shall be ascertained by multiplying the area of 
the immersed midship section in square feet by 55 per 
cent. of the load water line length, the result being the 
measurement of the displacement in cubic feet.” 

To amend Section 6 by inserting the words “or remove” 
between the word “board” and “any” in the second line. 

To strike out the second paragraph of Section 8. 

Rule III. To reletter certain classes.—Referred to 
Executive Committee with power. 

Section 2. To amend the first line to read “The 
restricted classes shall include only such yachts.” 

To strike out Section 3. 

To add a new section to read as follows: “A yacht in 
a restricted class appearing alone in her class, may enter 
and compete in the relative sloop classes, provided that 
notice is given as specified in Section 3.” 

Add new section to Rule III: “A yacht availing her- 
self of the privilege provided in Sec. 3, 4 and 5, must 
display on both sides of her mainsail, in addition to her 
regular racing number, the letter of the elass in which 
she starts.” 

To strike out Section 6. 

Rule XV. Section 1. To insert the words “in red” 
between the words “anchor” and “and.” 

To amend Section 2 by providing a starting signal for 
the knockabout class. 

Rule XVIII. To amend the seccnd sentence of Section 
2 to read “The Committee boat at the finish line shall 
show a red ball, and after sundown shall show two red 
lights and at intervals the club’s night signal.” 

Section 3. To substitute the words “flag N of the 
al for the words “a mark ball” in the third and fourth 
ines. 

Rule XIX. Section 1. To strike out the words “a 
red ball hoisted under flag B” in the second line and 
substitute “flag Y.” 

Section 2. Substitute flag “Q” for flag “B.” a 

Restricted Classes: To change the title of the 18-foot 
restricted class to the 18-foot knockabout class. 

Table of Scantlings: To strike out the columns apply- 
ing to the 25-foot and 21-foot classes and change the 
headings of the remaining columrs to apply to the 32- 
foot, 27-foot and 15-foot restricted classes. 

Code Signals left with Execviive Committee with 
power. Voted that code cignals in colors be pritited in 
book of rules, 1904. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: 
Thos. H. Macdonald, President; Chas. E. Tower, Secre- 
tary; E. M. MacLellan, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Frank B. Jones, Robt C. 
Mitchell, Chas. T. Pierce, Clinton H. Crane. 

Requested that Regatta Committees advise all owners 
of racing yachts to send their measurement certificates 
to their club measurer, for the purpose of having same 
corrected, so as to show the meas‘irement under the new 
rule and thus avoid confusion which otherwise will result 
from delay in doing this. 

The racing schedule for 1904 is as follows: 

Saturday, May 28—New Rochelle Special. 

Monday, May 30—Harlem Annual, Bridgeport Special ; 
Indian Harbor Special. 

Saturday, June 4—Knickerbocker Annual. 

Saturday, June 11—Manhasset Bay Annual. 

Saturday, June 25—Seawanhaka Annual, New York; 
Athletic Special. 

Friday, July 1—American Annual. 

Saturday, July 2—New Rochelle Annual. 

Monday, July 4—Hartford Annual. 

Saturday, July 9—Riverside Annual. 

Monday, July 11—Manhasset Bay Cup Race. 

Tuesday, July 12—Manhasset Bay Cup Race. 

Wednesday, July 13—Manhasset Bay Cup Race. 

Saturday, ed 23—Hartford Special. 

Saturday, July 30—Indian Harbor Annual. 

Saturday, Aug. 6—Hempstead Harbor Annual Shelter 
Island Annual. 

Saturday, Aug. 13—Horseshoe Harbor Annual, Bridge- 
port Annual. 

Saturday, Aug. 20—Huguenot Annual; Northport 
Annual; Hartford Special. 

Saturday, Aug. 27—Huntington Annual; Corinthian 
Stamford Annual. 

seeaenye Sept. 3—Indian Harbor Fall; Hartford 


pecial. 
Monday, Sept. 5—Norwalk Annual, Sachem’s Head 
Annual. 
Saturday, Sept. 1o—Seawanhaka Fall. 


Saturday, Sept. 17—Manhasset Bay -Fall, ms, 
Saturday, Sept. 24—Riverside Fall. Sw \ 
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Katrina and Venus. 


TermInaL, Cal—Editor Forest and Stream: Katrina 
was designed by Mr. J. H. Holmes, an amateur of the 
Humber Yaw! Club, England. I used the plans as 
published in Forest AND STREAM, making a few 
changes, which I thought would be better for the 
local conditions, and they proved to be about right. 

The draft I increased Sin., using 2,500 pounds of iron 
outside. Her original rig was that of a knockabout 
with the forestay leading to the stemhead, but in the 
first season she had a short bowsprit of 3ft., and in 
1893 it was increased to 5ft. She had about 500 ft. of 
sail in jib and mainsail; were I building to that -model 
again 1 would step the mast about one foot further 
forward, as she always had considerable weather helm, - 
but was much improved after the changes were made 
in her headsail. 

For a sea boat her equal would be hard to find; in 
that size her good freeboard, moderate overhangs, and 
compact sail plan gave me just the boat that I wanted, 
and I only sold her in order that I could build one 
larger which would give me more room on a cruise. 
You can sce by looking at the charts that our cruises 
are all deep water and off shore, and are of quite a 
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different kind than those indulged in by our eastern 
friends, and I well know whereof I speak, having been 
born and brought up in the east. . 

Our favorite ground is around Catalina Island, lying 
off shore some 25 miles. The South Coast Y. C. goes 
there on the Fourth of July, which, so far, is the only 
cruise that they have taken as a body, except one to 
Ocean Park, some 30 miles up the coast where we 
went to race for a cup, put up by the Country Club of 
that place, and managed to bring it home with the 
Venus, which was not very hard, seeing that none but 
our club boats were entered, 

Earlier in the summer we made a cruise to Santa 
Barbara, everyone talked of going but only five boats 
made a start (the smallest turned back, finding it too 
rough), but the others had a very fine trip, although 
it was a little sloppy for the two smallest of those 
going through, Venus and Katrina. On this trip— 
my wife being along—we accepted an invitation from 
Mr. H. H. Sinclair to accompany him on his schooner 
Lurline, which he had just bought from Mr. John D. 
Spreckels, of San Francisco, making a cruise to Hon- 
olulu and Japan in Lurline. I sent the Katrina up with 
a couple of boys, and the Venus went up with her 
owner, Commodore Pease and a party of friends. The 
Venus has never been beaten since she was launched, 
but I expect to go down this summer before a new 
boat, built by Mr. Joseph Fellows; and as he designed 
and built the Venus, he feels certain that in the new 
boat he has worked an improvement. Whether he has 
or has not, time alone will tell, and Mr. Pease, who is 
now ex-commodore, is certain to make a good fight 
before he acknowledges defeat. 

As a club, we are out for the Lipton cup, given by 
Sir Thomas to the Corinthians of San Diego. We hope 
to make a strong bid for it this summer, and if we 
don’t bring it back it will be because they have a better 
boat or better sailors, which as yet we are not willing to 
concede. Joseru T. PuGu. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 


Yacht Milwaukee is Awarded Cup. 


After waiting for two years and a half, the owners 
of Milwaukee, which boat, on Aug. 17, 1901, won the 
special prize offered for competition between 35-footers 
by the Chicago Y. C., have been rewarded by the re- 
ceipt of the handsome cup, accompanied by a letter 
from the committee to whom was referred a protest 
which resulted in the long delay in making the award. 
The cup is now in the possession of Mr. Robert Nun- 
nemacher, chairman of the Milwaukee syndicate which 
built the yacht Milwaukee in 1901 to compete in the 
trials for the selection of a defender of the Canada’s 
cup, which Invader won at Chicago in August of the 
same year by defeating Cadillac, the Detroit craft se- 
lected by the committee to meet the Toronto yacht. 

Milwaukee was not successful in the trials, but out of 
courtesy to the yachtsmen who had brought yachts to 
Chicago to compete in the preliminary contests prior to 
the real thing for the Canada’s cup, the Chicago Y. C. 
offered a trophy for special race after the cup races 
were finished, and Mr. Nunnemacher entered the craft 
which Chicago yachting writers dubbed the “sidewalk.” 
The day of the special race was set for Aug. 17, 1901, 
the entries being Milwaukee, <= Yankee. Ina 
whole sail breeze the Jones & creation led the 
other 35-footers around the Y. C’s 15-mile 
course on the day of the contest. Milwaukee ran away 
from Illinois, and Yankee was hardly a competitor after 
the first leg of the course had been sailed. Milwaukee 
carried her new centerboard, which was t4in. deeper 
than its predecessors, and 1,350 sq.ft. of canvas under 
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a double reef. In the race she almost caught up to the 
52-footers, in spite of her 8-minute handicap. 

Immediately after the race, Mr. George Pynchon, of 
Illinois, entered a protest against Milwaukee, and in 
sending the cup to Mr. Nunnemacher, who is the chair- 
man of the Milwaukee syndicate, Chairman Robert 
Thorne, of the regatta committee of the Chicago Y. C., 
addressed the following letter to Mr. Nunnemacher, 
which is self explanatory: 


Chicago, March 7, 1904. 
Mr. Robert Nurnemacher, Chairman Milwaukee Syndicate, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.: 

Dear Sir—In the matter of the protest filed by Mr. George 
Pynchon against the yacht Milwaukee, the winner of a race held 
under the auspices of the Chicago Yacht Club, Aug. 17, 1901, the 
regatta committee renders the following decision: “At the time 
of the protest some doubt existed in the minds of the regatta 
committee as to the proper manner in which to measure the girth 
of the Milwaukee, and the matter was therefore referred to the 
council of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes, who ruled 
that ‘if a hollow is formed in the water line profile, such hollow 
shall be filled up by drawing a straight line from the lower ex- 
tremity of the centerboard and extended forward to waterline 
mark, and girth taken at that line.” Immediately after the race 


+ the Milwaukee went out of commission, and it was impossible for 


the regatta committee to re-measure the boat. However, Article 
4 of the racing rules of the Yacht Racing Union provided that 
measurers may accept for the measurement of the girth the 
designers written certificate or drawing, certified to as being 
correct by designer and builder.’ With the measurements we 
had, together with this written certificate, we find that, according 
to the ruling of the council, that the Milwaukee measured 34.60 
feet on the day of the race. We therefore overruled the protest 
and award the prize to the Milwaukee. We greatly regret the 
delay in our decision; but it took a long time for us to secure 
the ruling of the council of the Yacht Racing Union, and in the 
meantime our committee’s duties had expired and the matter was 
inadvertently overlooked.” 


The cup has been this day shipped to Mr. Nunnemacher at 
Milwaukee. Very respectfully, 
The Beaute Committee C. Y. C. for 1901. 
Robert Thorne, Chairman. 
Milwaukee will be placed in commission again this 
year by Mr. Nunnemacher, who hopes to arrange for 
another series of races during the season with Illinois, 
which is now owned by Mr. Joseph Uihlein, of Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Nunnemacher is enthusiastic over Mil- 
waukee as a result of a trial he made against the speed 
of Invader and Cadillac at Chicago on Aug. 14, I901, 
the day of the final race between the American defender 
and Canadian challenger. On that day he got Mil- 
waukee under way 4 minutes after Invader and Cadillac 
got the gun, and finished 7 minutes sooner than 
Invader, a net gain of 11 minutes. 
A. W. FRIESE. 


Mitwavukeg, March 19, 


California Y. C. Fixt res 


The regatta committee of the California Y. C. lias 
issued the following programme: 

May.—Saturday, 7th, opening; Sunday, 8th, cruise in 
squadron; Saturday, 14th, open; Sunday, 15th, open; 
Saturday, 21st, open; Sunday, 22d, handicap race; Sat- 


urday, 28th, cruise to Benicia; Sunday, 20th, special 
orders; Monday, 30th, special orders. 

June.—Saturday, 4th, open; Sunday, 5th, open; Satur- 
day, 11th, open; Sunday, 12th, open; Seturday, 18th, 
open; Sunday, 19th, class flag regatta and owners’ cup 


race; Saturday, 25th, open; Sunday, 20¢h:, 
July. —Saturday, 2d, cruise to San M 


open, 
ieo Point; Sun- 
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day, 3d, clambake, San Mateo Point; Monday, 4th. re- 
turn from San Mateo Point; Saturday, 9th, open; Sun- 
day, toth, Wallace trophy race; Saturday, 16th, open; 
Sunday, 17th, open; Saturday, 23d, up river cruise; Sun- 
day, 24th, up river cruise; Saturday, 3oth, up river 
cruise; Sunday, 31st, up river cruise. 

August.—Saturday, 6th, cruise to Sheep Island; Sun- 
day, 7th, fish chowder, Sheep Island; Saturday, 13th, 
open; Sunday, 14th, open; Saturday, 20th, cruise to 
California City; Sunday, 21st, cruise to California City; 
Saturday, 27th, open; Sunday, 28th, race for 2oft. class. 

September.—Saturday, 3d, cruise to Petaluma Creek; 
Sunday, 4th, cruise to Petaluma Creek; Monday, 5th, 
Labor Day Cruise; Friday, 9th, Admission Day, Pa- 
cific interclub regatta; Saturday, 1oth, open; Sunday, 
11th, open; Saturday, 17th, open; Sunday, 18th, open; 
Saturday, 24th, open; Sunday, 25th, race for 2oft. class. 

October.—Saturday, Ist, open; Sunday, 2d, Vincent 
handicap regatta; Saturday, 8th, open; Sunday, oth, 
open; Saturday, 15th, rendezvous at Sausalito; Sun- 
day, 16th, cruise outside; Saturday, 22d, open; Sunday, 
23d, open; Saturday, 29th, closing day; Sunday, 3oth, 
cruise in squadron. ’ 





: Harbor at Cape May. 
Mr, T. Alfred Vernon, secretary of the Atlantic Y, C, 
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has sent Mr. Theodore E. Burton, chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, the following letter in regard 
toa proposed harbor of refuge at Cape May: 


The members of the Atlantic Y. C. regard with great interest 
and satisfaction the proposed action of the Government, under 
pending legislation in Congress, of providing to make available 
a harbor of refuge, on the now almost harborless coast of New 
Jersey, at Cape May, N. J., and thus establish what we regard as 
most desirable and of absolute necessity in the way of assuring the 
safety of our large and increasing fleet of pleasure vessels, as well 
as for the mercantile marine, along the coast. 

They have long been impressed with the great need of a harbor 
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on the New Jersey coast, of a place of refuge between here and 
the Capes, and now express our sincere approval of the project 
under way to meet this need, by the harbor at Cape May, and 
sincerely petition your honorable body to report favorably on this 
proposed legislation that this important work may be taken in 
hand at an early date. 





Two New Speed Launches, 


Two speed launches are being built at the Lozier 
shops, at Westchester. One of the boats was designed 
by M. Farguson. She is 37{t. tin. over all; 33ft. water- 
line; 4ft. 5in. breadth; and 8in: draft. Her power will 
consist of a 30 horse-power motor. The second boat 
is from designs by Mr. Henry J. Gielow. This craft 
is 26ft. 3in. over all; 25ft. 3in. waterline; and 4ft. gin. 
breadth. 





New Launch for T. L. Park. 


The Huntington Mfg. Co., of New Rochelle, is build- 
a 4ift. launch, from designs by Mr. E. V. Willis, for 
Mr. Trenor L. Park. The boat is 41ft. waterline, toft. 
breadth, and will be fitted with a 70 horse-power en- 
gine. Two other launches are being built at this yard. 
The larger of the two is 35ft. long and was designed 
by Mr. R. N. Bavier. She will be fitted with a 15 horse- 
power Standard engine. The other launch is for Mr. 
Daniel S. Morrel, of Hartford, Conn. This boat will 
have a 24 horse-power motor installed. Twelve sailing 
dories are being completed for members of the Cor- 
inthian Y. C., of Philadelphia. These boats are arft. 
over all, and 6ft. breadth. 


ey ow: hi GRY IDEs A Cle 
Larchmont Y. C. Fixtures. 


The spring regatta of the Larchmont Y. C. will be 
sailed on Saturday, June 18, and the annual regatta on 
July 4. Race week will begin on Saturday, July 16, and 
end on Saturday, July 23. 





Redwing Sold. 


Mr. J. B. O’Donohue, of the Atlantic Y. C., has 
purchased the Bar Harbor .30-footer Redwing. 





Stezm Yacht Cangarda Sold. 


Mr. Charles J. Canfield, of Manistee, Mich., has sold 
the steam yacht Cangarda to Mr. Willis T. Hanson, of 
Schenectady, N. Y., through tre agency of Messrs. Gard- 
ner & Cox. 





New Boats from W. H. Hand’s Designs. 


Mr. W. H. Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, has finished 
the lines of a 21ft. racer for H. L. Chamberlin, of Buf- 
lafo, a 22-rater for Mr. D. D. Allerton, of New York, 
under the Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. rule, and a restricted 
15-footer for Mr. E. B. Green, of Buffalo, under rules 
similar to those of the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. 





Steam Yacht Geisha Sold. 


The Soft. steam yacht Geisha has been sold by Mr. 
A. Bleecker Banks, through the agency of Mr. A. J. 
McIntosh, to Mr. Leonard Richards. 





N. L. Skene Establishes Brokerage Fusiness, 


Mr. Norman L. Skene has established himself at 131 
State street, Boston, Mass., where he will carry on a 
acht brokerage business in connection with his design- 
ing work, 
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A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


The Log of the Iris. 


BY J. N. STALKER, DETROIT, MICH. 
(Continued from page 235 ) 


When it came to a question of hotels, the LLD. 
looked at me gloomily and said nothing. I was 
smothering to relieve my system of a lot of sulphurous 
thoughts, but there was no discoverable recipient for 
them, so I, too, said nothing. After some explanations 
we got ourselves housed in the servants’ quarters of 
@ hotel; I first wringing out my clothes in a faraway 
Beroom, and resuming them, wet and horrible, for 

trip to our apartment. It was then about ten o’clock, 
amd for various other reasons we waived supper and 
went to bed with a good appetite for breakfast. Soothed 
by the drip, drip, of my garments I was soon wrapped 
in slumber’s soft embrace from which I emerged to find 
them still dripping, festooned picturesquely around the 
chamber, and a little pool of water under each. There 
was no choice, so they went on again, wet and cold, and 
after breakfast and a liberal fortification of the system 
on my part we were on our way. 

We had an interesting but uneventful ride up the 
majestic Detroit River from Wyandotte to Detroit, past 
the almost continuous succession of tall chimneys and 
big factories below the town, and long river frontage of 
the big city. We decided to stop at the latter place over 
night and give the present scribe a chance to dry out. 

The white caps were rolling merrily the next morning, 
but the wind was favorable so we put up our sail and 
set off at a clipping pace. Once we had passed the 
world-famous Belle Isle and gotten out into Lake St. 
Clair, it became decidedly rough, so rough, as we subse- 
quently learned, that no fishing from the broad heavy 
fishing boats was attempted all day. Perhaps the fishing 
would have been no good anyway, I am not enough of 
an authority to say, but at any rate we had the most ex- 
citing sailing I have ever enjoyed. Running pretty much 
before the wind, we fairly tore along, now rushed ahead 
on the white crest of a wave for a minute at a time, then 
finally outstripped by it, dropping into the trough until 
caught up and hurled forward by the next, which broke 
over the covered deck and generally landed a half pailful 
of water between the steersman’s shoulders. 

Steering under those conditions was one of the most 
strenuous occupations I ever undertook. When the stern 
oi the boat was heaved up into the air, by a wave just 
about to pass under us, it took every ounce of strength 
we possessed, applied to the long single paddle to keep 
her straight, and then a minute later when the wind 
caught her bow it was almost as bad. Although we did 
not readily tire paddling, we were obliged to change 
places pretty often that day, and I never got so many 
and such appalling aches in my life, as fell to my lot as 
the result of steering that little canoe. The lee-boards 
of inch ash, and strongly braced with iron, were literally 
wrenched to pieces before we had been gone an hour, so 
we unstrapped them from the thwart, threw them over- 
board and went on without them. We sailed the whole 
morning in this fashion, passing headland after headland 
in one continuous rush, and getting wetter and wetter 
all the time. 

By half-past two we were shipping so much water that 
we were kept busy to bail it out as fast as it came in. 
We were sitting in from two to three inches of it all 
the time, and were soaked to the skin from head to foot, 
but sublimely happy, nevertheless. Chancing to look 
around, however, we saw a big black thunderstorm ap- 
proaching, so that all things considered we decided to 
make for shelter. There were a couple of -boat-houses 
near at hand, but the doors were of course shut, so that 
we could not run in, and we dared not land near them 
for fear of being smashed to splinters against the wooden 
wall which ran along the shore, and curbed the wander- 
ing tendencies of the land. 

We were accordingly obliged to continue on to where 
there was a beach, at which place, in order to avoid acci- 
dent to the boat in the really considerable surf, we jump- 
ed overboard and ran her up in regular life-saving crew 
style. The LLD. now showed an intelligence which did 
him credit. As soon as we had got our sail down, with- 
out waiting to decide the matter by discussion, whereat 
he would have been worsted, he shoved me off again a 
prey to the elements, and went away himself to get a 
boat-house door open. I struggled manfully out there in 
the wet, paddling furiously without seeming to make 
much headway and eyeing the approaching storm with 
great dislike. I got the boat safely into a boat-house 
before the storm broke, however, and we went up to a 
farm-house to wait, the LLD. soothing me with a fab- 
ulous tale about the difficulties he had encountered in 
getting the place opened up. As I did not believe any of 
the tale I will not repeat it. 

The minds of the farm-house people had been some- 
what prepared for our arrival by my companion, so that 
considering our horribly water-logged condition, they 
welcomed us as warmly as we could expect. The family 
consisted of an ex-day-laborer from Detroit, his bare- 
footed wife, and a bare-footed young lady whom we took 
to be his daughter. The latter coyly sat on her feet 
while we passed through the kitchen, then sized us up 


through a crack in the door, and that was about the 
extent of our acquaintance with her. We had barely got 
inside when the rain came down in torrents, and did not 
stop until after dark, so we were very glad we were 
under shelter. We sat down, dripping as we were, to 
the most villainous meal, with the exception of next 
morning’s breakfast, that I have ever been up against, 
and. as to our sleeping accomodations that night—I de- 
cline to describe them. 

The next morning we climbed into the mess of water- 
soaked carpet, cushions, tent, and provisions that we 
found in our boat; by half-past eight we had reached 
the-mouth of the Clinton river, and after a leisurely eight 
mile paddle up the pretty little stream came to the city of 
Mt. Clemens. We spent the rest of the morning drying 
out. our stuff and ourselves by spreading the whole ag- 
gregation picturesquely along the shore in the sun. In 
the afternoon, in the process of seeing the town, I im- 
bibed in my ignorance a whole tumbler of raw, undiluted 
mineral water, thereby greatly astonishing the Mt. 
Clemensite who gave it to me in the expectation that I 
would not want more than a sip. In fact, I did not, but 
drank it anyway. However, I shortly began to turn a 
ghastly green, and found myself under the necessity of 
retiring to a secluded spot, where I proved myself an 
iniabitant of the space of four dimensions by turning 
completely inside out. I would not mention this sad 
occurrence but that it explains why we did not proceed 
until next. morning. 

The next day was a very enjoyable one spent in ex- 
ploring the Clinton River- way up past the town. We 
went up twelve or fifteen miles before lunch and back 
again in the afternoon, and found it very pretty indeed— 
not quite so wild as the Huron, but with a certain quiet 
beauty of its own. After supper we fairly surpassed our- 
selves in the eight mile paddle down to the club-house at 
the mouth of the river where we passed the night. The 
moving consideration was a huge black thunderstorm 
which came up behind us directly we left town. Ex- 
nee momentarily to be deluged, we tore down the 
river: for those eight long miles at the very top of our 
speed, and succeeded in getting to our destination ahead 
of the storm, albeit dripping with perspiration and pretty 
thoroughly blown. The reader may now attempt to 
imagme our nausea when I tell him that the whole thing 
blew over without raining a drop. Even suitable thoughts 
failed us. 

The next day, the Fourth of July, by the way, was 
positively ideal. Early in the morning we started straight 
out into the lake in the direction of St. Clair Flats, 
feeling just like miniature Columbuses as we steered our 
little craft into the open lake. There is certainly an ex- 
hilaration about venturing into the “unknown,” so to 
speak. Although we had a pretty definite notion where 
the flats as a whole were to be found, we didn’t have 
much idea what part of them we would strike, or when 
it would be, steering as we did by the sun, and pretty 
much at the mercy of the wind and-current. Besides, I 
shall have to plead guilty to the charge of pretending to 
myself that I was as ignorant of the blue waters sur- 
rounding us as the first aborigine that ever trod their 
shores. It was more fun doing it that way, that was 
all.» We often did it. 

Before long, we saw the scattered trees and long lines 
of rushes that mark the flats, and were soon grappling 
with the problem of navigating through that wonderful 
maze of islands, rushes and channels. -We were finally 
led by the course of events for about two miles up what 
seemed to be a long channel, but which turned out to be 
a bay when we got to the end of it. This was on the 
face of it a very distressing circumstance, but tuck was 
with us, and ten minutes of profitable exploration re- 
vealed a spot where a couple of inches of water covered 
the land as far as the next channel. Over this mud ac- 
cordingly, with a good deal of force and coaxing we 
finally wriggled the boat into deep water again. Not far 
from here we came across a little summer hotel where 
we discovered where we were and where we wanted to 
go, after which we had no trouble. I was amazed at the 
great area of the flats, though; the ordinary traveler 
forms no adequate conception of them. 

Before long a big catboat that had been out after 
muscalonge overtook us and offered a tow, which we 
promptly accepted. It is magnificent, when away like 
that, to do it all yourself, but it is not common sense. 
The man who offered the tow was not foolish, either, as 
he was the proprietor of a little hotel not far away 
whither he towed us, and once there we were easily in- 
duced to stay to dinner. 

That important function satisfactorily terminated, we 
found ourselves temporarily incapacitated for further 
exertion, and were accordingly granted a further tow 
of four miles to Pearl Beach behind the proprietor’s 
naphtha launch. Here, the distaste for work having b 
this time reached large proportions, we hoisted the sail 
and let the wind do the rest, reclining luxuriously in the 
bottom of the boat and smoking some of our late host’s 
excellent cigars. Up that picturesque shore, with its 
miles of summer cottages, we were wafted lazily along, 
the water just rippling pleasantly against the bow, in as 
perfect contentment of mind and body as it would be 
possible to be. At every row and sail-boat we saw, and 


there were many of them out for pleasure that afternoon, 
the thought came to us how tame their fun was, with 
the necessity before them of traveling in the old familiar 
waters and returning from each ride to the old familiar 
Starting point. With us it was so different; we simply 
kept on and on, seeing new things and enjoying them 
every mile until we got tired; then a cheerful camp and 
a fresh start the next day. 

At the city of Algonac we stopped for our first mail 
but were unable to get it as the post office was cele- 
brating the Fourth. We accordingly determined to take 
a little side trip on the Snicardy, about whose beauty we 
had heard much, then go up the Sydenham River as far 
as we cared to, after which we would return for our mail 
when the times were more propitious. The. Snicardy 
River, which is simply another outlet for the St. Clair 
River, separating the Indian Reservation of Walpole 
Island from the mainland, we found quite up to expecta- 
tions, although for the canoeist it lacks the fascination of 
a little stream without possessing the compensating 
largeness and majesty of a big one. We had su 
that the Snicardy was tributary to the St. Clair, instead 


_ of being an outlet of it, and having been warned of its 


swift current. toiled along very wearily, condemning the 
head wind and feeling rather sorry for ourselves. 

After a number of such laborious miles, however, we 
noticed that the current seemed to be going the wrong 
way. When this observation was confirmed, the truth 
dawned upon us that we were going with the current and 
we went along very much more easily. 

A couple of fair camping grounds on Walpole Island 
were passed up, because of an alleged desire (a totally 
insane one, by the way) on the part of the LLD., to reach 
the Sydenham River that night. The actual cause of this 
desire was, in my opinion, the belief that we would be 
unscalped, and our “valuables” taken by stealthy Indians 
that night, if we ventured on or near Walpole. How- 
ever, in any case, he is clearly to blame for all that 
follows. Naturally, when, tired and very supperless, we 
reached the river aforesaid, there was no camping ground 
to be found; the place was wet, marshy, and alive with 
mosquitoes. Until dark we poked sadly up and down 
that neighborhood, until finally, in sheer desperation, we 
were compelled by the approaching darkness to take the 
first place we came to. The grass was tall and wet, and 
there was an ominous buzzing in the air, but we landed 
and set about pitching our tent, which was, of course, 
the first essential. 

We had considerable difficulty here, because material 
for pegs was scarce, and we were obliged to do all our 
work with one hand while we slapped at mosquitoes with- 
the other. When the tent was finally up, it was quite 
dark and too late to think of getting supper, though our 
appetites were such that we remember them to this day 
with distress. Before we had time to stow things com- 
fortably away, it began to rain, so we crawled into the 
tent, accompanied by a horde of mosquitoes from all the 
surrounding region, who also wanted to keep dry. 

We had had recommended to us a preparation of 
pennyroyal and tar as a defense against these pests, but 
the stuff was put up under the direction of the LLD. so 
that the vaseline, a very essential ingredient, was 
omitted. We applied the stuff very liberally, however, 
but alas! we had not reckoned with our skin, which was 
raw with sunburn, so that the turpentine in it soon began 
to feel like so much fire.. And to cheer us still further 
the mosquitoes seemed to like the mixture prodigiously, 
and settled down on it like flies! One might imagine 
that the situation was intense enough as it was, but in 
addition, the tent, besides leaking, was like-a Turkish 
bath for heat, so that as we slapped and wriggled under 
the influence of the mosquitoes, we fairly melted away 
into perspiration, and were unable to wrap our heads in 
our coats, as a protection, without danger of suffocating. 

Matters having fully developed we settled down to 
enjoy the mosquitoes, and such mosquitoes! They ap- 
parently, despite their ample physical development, had 
not had a meal for months, and I can testify that they 
will not need another for years. It was simply slap, slap, 
slap, minute by minute while the hours passed slowly by, 
and while we were slapping one spot we could feel about 
a dozen stings going through our burning skins in other 
places. We thought longingly of our cigars, off some- 
where in the canoe in the midst of all our stores, but 
we were afraid to go wading through the wet after them 
for fear of further angering our guests. 

The limit of human endurance finally seemed to be 
reached, and I was at last driven to crawl out into the 
deluge on a hunt for cigars, where somewhat to my sur- 
prise, after four or five minues’ strenuous search, I found 
them. After we had got the place pretty full of smoke 
we were troubled much less, but it was necessary to keep 
on producing smoke incessantly, as the draft which blew 
through the tent, both ends of which were, of course, 
open, seemed especially ordained for the benefit of the 
mosquitoes. In consequence we smoked alternately, the 
LLD. and myself, without a stop, until daybreak.. The 
cigars were none of the best and our stomachs were 
empty, so that naturally we sickened awfully before 
morning, but we enol net stop. i 

About 4 A.M,, the rain having stopped, we craw! 
in a very pessimistic frame of mind, to face the breakfast 
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problem. On account of the number and quality of the 
cigars consumed, we had no appetites, but knew we ouglit 
to have. All available wood had, of course, been out all 
night and was soaked through, but by chopping away 
the outside of a log we got some chips which were merely 
damp, and with them we set to work, After over an 


hour of unremitting attention, and five unsuccessful at-.- 


tempts, we had a fire which could stand the strain of wet 
fuel without going out: Then a rather unenthusiastic 
breakfast, part of it in a drizzle. of rain, and all of it 
in the mud, and we set off languidly up the Sydenham 
River, feeling as if our mainsprings were gone, and still 
thinking occasionally of home and mother. 

We found the river very muddy, flat, and uninteresting, 
and distinguished chiefly by the utter absence of paint on 
the houses along its shores. We arrived at Wallaceburg 
just about dinner time, having spent most of the morning 
under a shed watching the rain. After dinner we took a 
yote whereby it apppeared that that portion of the British 
Empire possessed no further attractions for us. We ac- 
cordingly paddled our fifteen miles back to Algonac that 
afternoon, against a strong head wind all the way. We 
had encountered a strong head wind going the opposite 
direction the day before, and had hoped for an easy time 
returning, but this seemed to be our yellow day all 
around. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


A. C. A. Membership. 


The following have been proposed for membership 
in the A. C. A.: Charles F. Langnecker, New Brighton, 
Pa.; Robert W. Allen, Kenosha, Wis.; Augustus S. 
Wright, Lowell, Mass.; G. B. Proud, Manchester, N. 
H.; Ralph W. Richardson, Newton, Mass; Walter E. 
Foster, P. W. Shephard, Wm. S. Power, David H. 
Boyd, John M. Irwin, Richard Owen, Karl V. Myler, 
and A. G. Parsons, all of Pittsburg, Pa.; Wyn B. 
Morris, Willkinsburg, Pa. Mrs. Charles P. Forbush, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (for associate membership). 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg herewith to inform you that the following have 
been transferred from active to life members of the 
American Canoe Association, in accordance with Sec. 
2 of Art. I. of by-laws: 

1903—Nov. 24: Samuel Hoffman, Morristown, N. J. 

1904—Jan. 29: Frank C. Hoyt, care McLellan, Boody 
& Co., New York. 

March 4: Morton V. Brokaw, 95 William street, 
New York; A. S. Mitchell, 113 Devonshire street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Percy F. Hogan, 242 Pearl street, New 
York. 

March 12: George H. Voss, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, 
wes. Rosert J. WILKIN, 

Pres. Board of Governors, A. C. A. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Atlantic Division Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Atlantic Division of the A. 
C. A. was held at the Arena, West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City, on Saturday evening, March 12. 

There were in attendance eighty-seven members, who 
were well entertained by Commodore C. F. Wolters 
and John S. Wright, of Rochester, N. Y.; also by W. 
P. Stephens, C. B. Vaux, Chas. L. Norton, and Robert 
J. Wilkin, member Board of Governors. Vice-Com- 
modore L. C. Kretzmer called particular attention to 
the Atlantic Division meet, May 28-30, on the Hudson 
River, opposite Riverdale station of the N. Y. C. & 

R.R 





The affair was pronounced a grand success, in bring- 
ing together so many enthusiasts of the paddle. 
© menu was a very attractive souvenir of the 
occasion: 
MENU. 


Buzzards Bays 
Potage Henriot s 
Olives elery Radishes 
North Carolina Shad au four St. Augustine 
Potato Croquettes 
Larded Tenderloin of Beef aux cepes 
Catalane Haricot verts Grilled Tomatoes 


Sorbet 
Ruddy Duck, Roasted _ Fried Hominy 
Salade de Saison 


Fancy Ice Cream Assorted Fruit 


Cheese 
Café Noir 


Yapewt Aquatic Club. 


At the annual meeting of the Yapewi Aquatic Club, of 
Bordentown, N. J., held in March, the following officers 
were elected: President, Richard Woodward; Vice- 
President, Elmer B. Ayres; Purser, Charles E. Burr; 
Secretary, J. Bert. Reynolds; Captain, Charles S. Os- 
mond; Mate, Charles A. Tyler; Board of Directors, 
Harry C. Ford, George W. Swift, Frederic W. Taylor, 
Dr. Wm. Kester, George Anderson. 


Shattemuc Yacht and Canoe Club, 


Commodore Franklin Brandreth, of the Shattemuc 
Yacht and Canoe Club, has appointed Dr. Merritt W. 
Barnum Fleet Surgeon, and Louis H. Soule Fleet 
Captain of the club for the season of 1904. 


Bite Bange and Gallery. 
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New York Central Corps. 


Twenty-THREE members of the Central Corps were present in 
the Zettler gallery on March 16. Gute and Muller were first and 
second for high scores. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft.: R. Gute 241, 247; 
H. D. Muller 240, 240; J. N. F. Siebs 243, 237; F. Kast 232, 239; 
B.Eusner 282, 233; C. Gerken 222, 238; G. A. Viemeister 230, 227; 
D. Scharninghaus 232, 222; W. Schillimann 223, 226; H. Schrader 
228, 231; F. Engelken 222, 221; A. D. Ritterhoff 215, 220; A. 
222, 212; F. Schiller 206, 218; F. Schroeder 204: 
213, 208; Ch. Tietjen 205, 216; H. von H. 
Speckman, Jr., 197, 211; H. A. Ficke 211, 188; J. Winter 1%, 
200; G. Dettloff 168, 200; J. von der Licth 200, 167, ah 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Independent New York Corps. 


Gus ZIMMERMANN, as the captaitt and leader of the Independent 
Cerps, is much pleased with the interest that is being shown by 
the members in the monthly shooting. Twenty members were 
present at the shoot on March 18. Capt. Zimmermann was first 
for the two best scores: 

,Ten-shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft., the aggregate of 
two scores to count, possible 590: Gus Zimmermann 487, Aug. 
Begerow 482, L. Schmidt 477, I’. Liegibel 477, Wm. Soll 475, L. C. 
Hauenstein, Jr., 473, Jac. Bittschier 472, E. Greiner 464, Geo. 
Eimmerman 460, Herman Kuhn 451, Jac. Schmid 450, B. Eusner 
449, H. J. Behrens 437, F. A. Wittig 429, F. A. Young 427, H. 
Zimmer 427, H. Kabirske 407, E. Gartner 402, F. C. Halbe 400, 
A. Rodler 372. 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tue members of the Zettler Club are hard at work in their 
weekly gallery contest for honors and high scores in the winter 
gallery shoot. On March 15 Louis C. Buss, the new champion 
of the late tournament, was high for the best 100 shots. Wm. A. 
Tewes seems to be in the lead for the best fifty scores to date. 

, Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., 100 shots: L. C. 
Buss 2458, Wm. A. Tewes 2444, L. P. Hansen 2432, H. Fenwirth 
2357, Major A. Rowland 2324. 

Fifty shots: Chas. Zettler, Jr., 1217, E. H. Van Zandt 1213, 
A. Moser 1208, B. Zettler 1204, W. A. Hicks 1203, Aug. Krons- 
berg 1206, Chas. G. Zettler, Sr., 1199, H. C. Zettler 1190, Aug. 
Begerow 1162, Thos. H. Keller, Sr., 1143. 





New York City Corps. 


At the bi-monthly shoot of the City Corps in the Zettler 
gallery, March 17," Aug. Kronsberg was first for high scores. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft.: Aug. Kronsberg 
245, 240; R. Schwanemann 242, 238; O. Schwanemann 238, 240; R. 
Busse 241, 235; J. Facklamm 233, 235; C. Wagner 234, 232; B. 
Eusner 232, 232; R. Bendler 234, 222; H. C. Radloff 225, 216; J. 
Keller 214, 225; G. Schrotter 209, 212; H. C. Coplan 213, 223; E. 
Sonner 211, 212; F. Keller 208, 186; A. Wiltz 208, 177. 


Rifle Notes. 


The returns of the United States Revolver Association’s revolver 
and pistol competition indicate that Mr. S. E. Sears and Dr. E. 
H. Kessler, both of St. Louis, are the winners, respectively of 
the revolver and pistol championships. Mr. Sears’ score was 477 
out of a possible 500; Dr. Kessler’s score is 450 out of 500. 








Grapshooting. 
ccatinne 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 
*March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 
Se 19.—North Branch, N. J., merchandise target shoot. 


* March 23-24.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day target tournament at Duck 

. Farm Hotel. C, F. Kramlich, Mgr. 

April 1.—Shingle House, Pa.—Owego Valley Rod and Gun Club 

~ seventh tournament. U. S. Dodge, Sec’y, Millport, Pa. 

April 1-2.—Newark, N. J.—Forester Gun Club tournament. 

April 2.--East Millstone, N. J., Gun Club merchandise and sweep- 

: stake shoot. 
April 6.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Eastern amateur target cham- 
* pionship, on grounds of Sheepshead Bay, L. L., Gun Club. 
April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
“ ment, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. 
Rhea, Sec’y. . 

April 7.—Bethlehem, Pa.—Lehigh Rod and Gun Club of the Beth- 
lehems all-day target tournament. H. F. Koch, Sec’y. f 

April 12-13.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana League of Trapshooters 
annual .tournament. 

April 16.—Bound Brook, N. fp Gun Club all day target shoot; 
free silver prizes. Dr. ; . Pardoe, Sec’y. a‘ 

April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms Co. 
fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
live birds. : : : 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day tourna- 
ment. é L. Kites, Sec’y. 

April 19.—Wellington, Mass.—All-day shoot of the Boston Shoot- 
ing Association, O. R. Dickey, Mgr. | siescg 

April 19.—Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club’s eighth annual Patriots 
Day. tournament. S. G. Miller, Sec’y.. 

April 19-21.—Paducah, Ky., Gun Club’s spring tournament. W. B. 
Kennedy, Sec’y. 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. _ - 
April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 

Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, Sec’y. 

April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H, A. 
MoCoaghey, Sec’y. . 

*April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. 

April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. : 
April 26-29.—Kansas City.—Spring target tournament at Blue River 

Park. R. S. Elliott, Mgr. Ee 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. 
McClesky, Sec’y. 

April 28.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Wheeler, Sec’y. 

May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. 

*May 3-4—Derry, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 3-5.—Junction City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 

May 4-5.—Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 465.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May een O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 

n, 


Morgan, y- aie 
May 1: —Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. J. Burmister, Sec’y. 


May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. : 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
ment at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 edded. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. : 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 
N. M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun_Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. F. Heeb, Cor. Sec’y. ed 

May 17-18—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. 


Mosely, Sec’y. 
May 17-19.— Davenport, fgg Goriaket Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. . F. Kroy, Sec’y. 


May 18.—Boston, Mass, Gun Club annual team target shoot. H. 
irkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 18-20.—Columbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 

tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G. A. Schroeder, 


Sec’y. 
May 19°20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament; added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 


May 20.—Charlotte, N. C., Gun Club tournament. 
May 23-26.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 


May 2%-26.—Marshalitown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 






May 24-25.—Mt. Srestng, Ky.—Kentucky Trapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 


Sec’y. 

May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club tournament. H. H. 
Valentirie, Sec’y. 

May 30.—McKeesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterprise 
Gun Club. Geo ains, Sec’y. 

May 31.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

May 31.—Dayton, O —Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target tour- 
nament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y. 

June 1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, Ia—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June_8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

June 13.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mgr. 

June 14-16.—Akron, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League target tourna- 
ment. G. E. Wagoner, Sec’y. 

June_14-16.—New London, Ia., den Club midsummer tournament. 

r. C. E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June_14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Ba., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June, 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
219 Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 

June_27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis, 

July 4.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
M. Wheeler, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.— East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. 

July 4-6.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswald 
Leicht, Sec’y. 

*July 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July &9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 
cap tournament. J. L. D. Morrison, Sec’y-Megr. 

*July 13-14.—Scottdale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 

juts" BE Ona 0 

uly 2.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. 

July 27-28—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate "Nsectateite 

tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
V. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshooting 
and Game Protective Association’s fourth annual tournament. 
A. B. Cutcliffe, Sec’y. 

Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 

Aug. 15-22.—Indian tournament; place determined later. 

Aug. 24-25.—Hot Springs, S. D.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
nament, under the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H 
A. Gayhart, Sec’y. F 

“= = a arentam, re Res and Gun Club. 

ern Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goes to press on TuES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 











The next regular club shoot of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club 
will be held on April 2, commencing at 2 o’clock. 


The secretary, Mr. H. H. Valentine, Albany, N, Y., informs us 
that the West End Gun Club will hold a tournament on May 30. 


The East Millstone, N. J., Gun Club announces.a merchandise 
and sweepstake shoot to be held on April 2, cammencing at 1 
o’clock. 

b 


Mr. Gus E. Greiff has accepted a position with the famous 
firm of Messrs. Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Nos. 302-304 Broad- 
way, New York. 

R 


We are informed by Dr. J. B. Pardoe that the Bound Brook, 
N. J., Gun Club will hold an all-day target shoot on April 16. 
Free silver prizes will be offered. 


Rg 
The S. S. White Gun Club and the Hilltop Gun Club engaged 
in a twelve-man team match, March 19, on the grounds of the 
latter club. The S. S. White team won by a score of 222 to 214 
out of a possible 300. 
cl 
In a five-man team contest between the Harvard Gun Club and 
the Boston Athletic Association, March 19, on the grounds of the 
latter, the scores were 210 to 207 in favor of Harvard. Each con- 
testant shot at 50 targets. ’ 
ey 
An eleven-man team contest, March 19, between the Sewell 
Gun Club and the North Camden, N. J., Gun Club, was won 
by the latter club on its own grounds by a score of 1% to 182. 
Each man shot at 26 targets. 
¥ 
At the weekly shoot of the New England Kennel Club, March 
19, held at Braintree, Messrs.. Thomas Silsbee, R. K. Longfellow 
and George M. Paton tied on 25 in the club event. In the shoot- 
off, Silsbee won. Mr. Henry N. Richards scored a win on the 
Ashlea cup. 
x 


The New Jersey Legislature is taking a very serious view of the 
anti-pigeon shooting bill. At Trenten on March 17, an immensely 
long petition evoked action on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which, after a lively discussion, adopted the minority 
report favoring the Ernst bill by a vote, under suspension of the 
rules, of 31 to 11. It will next go to the Senate. 


The Brooklyn Gun Club will hold a prize shoot on March 36, 
commencing at 2:30 o’clock. Mr. John S. Wright, the expert 
manager, further informs us that the club will hold shoots every 
Saturday, commencing at the same hour. Take Kings county 
elevated to Crescent street station, where hacks may be taken 
to the club grounds, on Kaiser’s farm, situate on the Old Mill 
road. e 


The secretary, Mr. H. F. Koch, Bethlehem, Pa., informs us that 
the Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, of the Bethlehems, will hold an 
all-day target shoot April 7, on the club grounds at Rittersville. 
The programme consists of twelve 15-target events, $1 entrance, 
Highest professional average will win a $6 cash prize. Profes- 
sionals may shoot for targets only. Prizes for amateur high 
averages, $5 and $3. Mr. H. F. Koch is the secretary. 





‘ 
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Mr. Carl Von Lengerke is recovering rapidly from his recent 
severe accident. The broken leg is knitting soundly, and will be 
as good as new in a short time. It will be a pleasure to his many 
friends to meet him soon and receive his hearty handshake as in 
days not long since passed. 


A match at 59 live birds between Messrs. Fred Miller and Ike 
Budd, on the Point Breeze race track, March 16, was won by 
Miller. The scores were 32 and 31 in favor of Miller. A handi- 
cap miss-and-out followed the match, the prize of which was a gun. 
Murphy won in the eleventh round. 


The secretary, Mr. Geo. W. Mains, informs us as follows: “At 
the annual meeting of the Enterprise Gun Club, McKeesport, Pa., 
officers were elected for the year: Chas. H. Baird, President; Fred 
Gross, Vice-President; Geo. W. Mains, Secretary; J. F. Calhoun, 
Treasurer; Phil Ratzsch, Captain. Executive Board: Chas. H, 
Baird, Geo. W. Mains, Phil Ratzsch, C. L. Kelly, Harvey Mc- 
Farland. We hold our spring tournament on May 30. Pro- 
ramme out April 1.” 

g Pp © 


A team shoot of more than passing interest took place on the 
grounds of the Mountainside Gun Club, West Orange, N. J., 
March 19, between teams of the home club and Nishoyne Gun 
Club. The Nishoyne team, Mr. R. B. Baldwin, captain, won by 
a score of 133 to 131. The prize was a Winchester rifle, to go to 
the shooter making the highest score, and it was won by Mr. 
Baldwin, who scored 23 out of 25. His success was very gratify- 
ing, especially as he contemplated soon a departure for Rawlings, 


Wyo. 
; x 


A gun club was organized at Lock Haven, Pa., recently with 
thirty-four charter members. The club contemplates active com- 
petition as soon as grounds are secured, traps installed, etc. The 
officers clected were as follows: President, George Kreamer; 
Vice-President, Roy Schuyler; Secretary and Treasurer, Ira J. 
Fox. Executive Committee: J. Hogan Furst, George Kreamer, 
H. G. Shearer, Charles W. Keiger and W. A. Simpson, Jr. Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws: S. D. Furst, Esq., Henry 
Hipple, Esq., P. M. Carskaddon. 


zz 


On March 16, in the contest for cup of the Florida Gun Club, 
Dr. Daniel Karsner won with a score of 16, 10 in the main event 
and 6 in the shoot-off. He was tied by Mr. David T. Dana, of 
Lencx, who missed his sixth bird in the shoot-off. The other 
contestants and scores were: Wilbur Whitehead, Cleveland, 
27yds., 9; Thomas M. Cook, Pittsburg, 28yds., 9; J. S. S. Remsen, 
Brooklyn, 33yds:, 8; Phil McFadden, Philadelphia, 29yds., 8; 
George A. Huhn, Jr., Philadelphia, 27yds., 8; Mr. Burke, 27yds., 
8; Robert E. Glendenning, 28yds., 8; E. N. Huggins, Poland 
Springs, 25yds., &. 
pring y' . my 


The programme of the Indiana State League’s eighth annual 
tournament has been issued. It will be held at Indianapolis, 
Ipd., April 12-13, under the auspices of the Indianapolis Gun 
Club. There are twelve like events each day, nine at 15 and three 


at 25 targets, $1.50 and $2.50 entrance, a total of 210 targets, $21 
oe > 


entrance. Events 7 and 9 each day constitute a 100-target race 


for the individual championship and State League diamond medal, 


value $50. To the manufacturer’s representative and the amateur 
making highest average, $10 respectively. To the amateur making 
the longest run during the two days, $5. The handicap committee 
meets at 8:30, April 11. Handicaps, 16 to 19yds. Amateurs will 
not be allowed to shoot for targets only. Ship guns and shells 
to Indianapolis Gun Club, 121 West Washington street. Event 
8 of the second day will be the two-man team league contest. The 
members of the handicap committee are Mesrs. John M. Lilly, 
Ed Voris and J. W. Farrell. Mr. J. W. Bell is the secretary. 


R 
The Chicago, Ill, Trapshooters’ Association has issued a 
notice to the gun clubs of Chicago and Cook county, the sub- 
stance of which is that said Association will conduct a series of 
five-man team shoots, open to teams of regularly organized gun 
clubs within the county limits. The Association will donate $100 
for prizes and trophies. Entrance per team $5. The series will 
commence on May 7 and will run through a period of twenty-two 
weeks. Entries close when ten teams have entered. Entries must 
be with the secretary not later than April 23. The contests will 
take place at Watson’s Park. The secretary is Mr. E. B. Shogren, 

940 First National Bank Building. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


Trap at Poiot Breeze. 


PuaiLape tenia, Pa., Merch 19.—The sixth shoot of the live-bird 
handicap series at the Point Breeze track to-day, had thirteen con- 
testants. Three tied on 8, and a like number tied for second 
place on 7. The conditions were 10 live birds, handicap rise: 





Felix, 29 ...........-22222210200—8 Wingate, 26.......... 0222201221—8 
PEs Me sackoveesbe *220220020—5 Shetziine, 26......... 0020000020—2 
RRs, Bp cccsusy seve *1111021%2—7 
Pumtees, 26.262. e06 10260122**—5 
Edwards, 28......... 2201122102—8 
Galbraith, 27......... 1000211111—7 
Freeman, 26......... 001*001100—3 
Match shoot, 10 live birds, Rhode Island rules: 
DRE cnevevbsinceresd 1111111011—9 Smith ............... 1011111111—9 


Shoot-off, miss and out: Felix 5, Smith 4. 


The Western Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ League. 


PittssurG, Pa., Pa., March 21.—The following are the dates on 
which tournaments are to be held under the auspices of the 
Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League: 

Herron Hill Gun Club, Pittsburg, Pa, April 26-27. 

Derry Rod and Gun Club, Derry, Pa., May 3-4. 

Brownsville Rod, and Gun Club, Brownsville, Pa., May 25-26. 

Ligonier Rod end Gun Club, Ligonier, Pa., June 7-8. 

Millvale Rod and Gun Club, Millvale, Pa., June 15-16. 

Kane Rod and Gun Club, Kane, Pa., July 6-7. 

Scottdale Rod and Gun Club, Scottdale, Pa., July 13-14. 

Tarentum Rod and Gun Club, Tarentum, Pa., Aug. 25-26. 

C. G. Gruss, Sec’y. 


Rohrer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


At the regular club shoot on March 16, C. Smyth and’ W. 
Hanauer tied for first, the former winning in the shoot-off. 

A pian is under consideration by clubs of Dayton to select 
centrally located grounds on which each club may have a certain 
day each week for shooting; seven of the eight gun clubs of the 
city are said to favor the scheme. A proposition has been made 
to form a company and issue 1,000 shares of stock at $5 each, the 
money to be used in buying land and fixing it up for shooting 
purposes. The grounds to be in order at all times for shooting, 
so that visiting shooters may be entertained. Bonasa. 


- ON LONG ISLAND. 
Goose Creck Gun Club. 


Rockaway, L. I.y March 18.—The main event at the shoot of 
the Goose Creek Gun Club to-day was at 25 targets, and scores 
were made as follows: Steffens 16, Wohlmacher 15, Albert 11, 
Kelk 17, Lahey 18, Rudolph 10, Schleyer 15. 

Rockaway, L. I., March 20.—The shoot of the Goose Creek Gun 
Club to-day had twelve contestants in the main event, at 25 targets. 
The scores: Steffens 18, Lahey, Jr., 15, Albert 14, Kelk 10, 
Lahey, Sr., 16, Alsheimer 11, Stickel 16, Baker 7, Wohlmacher 17, 
Bovie 9, Rudolph 10, Schleyer 11. 

Emit Srerrens, Sec’y. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., March 19.—The regular monthly club 
shoot for March took place to-day. The weather could not have 
been more favorable for the sport. It was clear and bright; in 
short, it was a pleasant spring day. This may account for the 
unusually fine scores made by some of the members. 

If Messrs. Montanus and Osborn keep in their present form 
they certainly will be among the first in the Eastern amateur 
championship event, which takes place on the Sheepshead Club 
grounds on April 6. 

Event No. 1, club shoot for medal: 


PEI. Meinasanvennsadaoshe sriherienen 11.00001011001101111111011—25 
DUO 1G. oo. occ Liss cc cvcenedie soul 0010101111111111010011001—25 
SEES. Cite i cuyiinseapoyehighe<qubndcsatiaty 1001001101000010011011111—23 
DECOR, Boon sccnassesnntevesyersbnce voce 0110111111110111101111110—25 
VOOTREEE, BD vip occcvondcvcecopesececcesson 1110110110110111110111101—24 
RSOWEEE, {DD <v0scs cess cccceentcporewcnonskl 0001011111111111111110101—25 
ebontt, . 6... occ vicecccssevessousesvvsceeve 1001101110111101101111111--25 
PERE; Boo. covcvsevecccsnncgpsGseqsste coined 111010111111111111111111—25 
eee reer 1100111000010111000101101—25 
NN, TD di oon 00sec svogtpcocgens ogee ct 0111100111000001001011001—21 


Shoot-off, 25 1argets: Montanus, May and Rillion withdrew; 
McKane (3) 23, Gewart (8) 24, Osborn (4) 25, Dede (8) 22, Krake 
(8) 19. 

Dr. Hill cup, 50 target handicap: 


ee et a 1110111100111100111110111 
1011010111100111011110100—50 
FS Beas OE, nats tappivey canis sc scboeeen 1100101110101111010011011 
1101111111101100110101111—49 
Soh) TEP, T... Sacsstecsesasbenesansine 1111010111100111111110110 
1111111101101011111111111—48 
Oe ey BB: s cspavcncesisbixcasioeeceele 0000100101111100111101111 
0110111001111000100101110—47 
Bb, VORUOOD, Deascencccevuceonscstaskeonens 1111100010001111111111101 


0111101110010110101110110—41 
1610101111011111011011100 
1001011001111110111111010—45 


H B Williamson, 11 











NING SWiisieh snk nieve 6nnsvenancacchchual 0110111010110101001011011 
1111111101010011111110101—50 
a SS ee ee 1111011111111110111111111 
1111111111110111011111111—50 
Mis: :........tovecnsaversssensanrenas 1101101110001111101111111 
1100010111011111100011111—46 
ee ee 1000100000001111101110000 
0010111101010110111100111—45 
TE pe BGs vince sind vestageesosnveee 0000001001010010100100100 
é 0001001111100101111110110—43 
© Comper, BB... .0ccescsvccseccbuveceesseus 0101100111110011011111011 
1111111101010000111111111—50 
ee ee pee 1000110110001000010100111 
Le 1001100110010101011100000—43__ 
Ps DO csdesdeunesy+sedsjucieemee 1010000101001100010111110 
7 0100001011101100111001000—43 
Shoot-off for cup: 
BF Montane, 6.....0.0..0c.chesesbbaesen 11.11111111111111111111110—25 
R Gewart, &......... - - -0000101110101111001100100—17 
T Osborn, 4,........ + + -1111201111911111111000111—25 
Me CMR. wc ovevinscivabesessivicerecel 1000011111110111111100011—23 
Second shoot-off: 
NS vine Innit a cudiotascmenabbenaal 1110010111110011111101111—22 
Osborn, 2..... sae ab pened 1101011111111101100111011—21 
Events: 345 6 Events: 3456 
Targets: 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 26 
GEOUEE  avvaccvencesace BB en on(ee) BEUMEEEEDD 00ccosescdec ian ES de co 
ee fe ae ek ee ern ees 
ES sode ote ons 4. BD} VOREMOEE. \ cisccwsopece, a6 18 15 
ee ee 21 at OND. end des ctedeend. «csc 14 
EADOT:  nolasutocddedy: GS 1715 .. 
Cresceat Athletic 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 19.—There was an afternoon of lively 
competition to-day by the shooting contingent of the, Crescent 
Athletic Club. The weather was pleasant. 

Messrs. F. B. Stephenson, L. M. Palmer, Jr., and Capt. A. W. 
Money tied with scores of 21 for the March cup, ten entries. 
Stephenson is high man for the cup, the three highest scores, 
22, 24, 21 

In a nine-man team shoot, 10 targets, H. B, Vanderveer’s team 
won with a score of 58. 

Month'y cup, 25 targets, handicap allowance added: F. B. 
Stephenson (1) 21, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (1) 21, G. G. Stephenson (2) 
16, F. T. Bedford (2) 19, A. W. Money (1) 21, H. Werleman (7) 
19, D. C. Bennett (3) 20, O. C. Grinnell (6) 16, H. L. O’Brien 
(4) 15. 

Trophy match, 256 targets, handicap allowance added: F. B. 
Stephensen (1) 19, L. M. Palmer (1) 19, E. H. Lott (1) 23, G. G. 
Stephensen (2) 20, F. T. Bedford (2) 21, S. Van Allen (0) 24, A. 
W. Money (1) 17, H. B. Vanderveer (3) 18, W. W. Marshall (5) 
18, D. V. B. Hegeman (3) 19, A. G. Southworth (1) 25, D. C. 
Bennett (2) 20, L. C. Hopkins (2) 21, O. C. Grinnell (6) 14, H. 
W. Marshall (0) 10, H. C O’Brien (4) 22, H. Werleman (7) 21, 
H. T. Kenyon (5) 19, T. W. Stahl (4) 23. Won by Mr.’ South- 
worth. 

Trophy match, 15 targets, handicap allowance added: F. B. 
Stephenson (€) 11, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 11, E. H. Lott @) 8, 
G. G. Stephenson (1) 12, F. T. Bedford (1) 12, Capt. A. W. 
Money (0) 11, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 3, W. W. Marshall (3) 8, 
D. C. Bennett (1) 13, L. C. Hopkins (1) 10, O. C. Grinnell (4 11, 
H. W. Marshall (0) 13, A. G. Southworth (0) 14, H. L. O’Brien 
(2) 12, H. Werleman (4) 11, H. L. Kenyon (3) 9. 

Team shoot, 10 targets, scratch: 

Capt. A. W. Moncy’s Team—Capt. A. W. Money 6, E. H. Lott 
9, L. C. Hopkins 6, S. Van Allen 9, D. C. Bennett 5, C. A. 
Sykes 7, T.. W. Stake 6, H. W. Marshall 4, H. L. Kenyon 3; 
total 55. 

Capt. H. B. Vanderveer’s Team—Capt. H. B. Vanderveer 6, 
F. B. Stephenson $, L. M. Palmer 8, G. G. Stephenson 8, A. G. 
Southworth 8, H. L. O’Brien 6, W. W. Marshall 3, O. C. Grin- 
nell 5, H. Werleman 5; total 58. 

Trophy match, 15 targets, handicap allowance added: F. B. 
Stephenson (0) 12, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 10, E. H. Lott @) 12, 
G. G. Stephenson (1) 10, F. T. Bedford (1) il, S. Van Allen (0) 10, 
Capt. A. W. Money (0) 10, H. B. Vanderveer (1) 7, T. W. Stake 
(2) 11, W. W. Marshall (3) 10, D. C. Bennett (1) 10, L. C. Hop- 
kins (1)) 9, O. C. Grinnell (4) 10, H. W. Marshall (0) 9, H. L. 
O’Brien (2) 12, H. Werleman (4) 11, H. L. Kenyon (8) 10. 

Shoot-off: F. B. Stephenson 15, O’Brien 12, Lott 11. 

Saver trophy match, 25 targets, handicap allowance added: F. 
B. Stephenson (1) 20, L. M. Palmer (1) 21, G. G. Stephenson (2) 
20, F. T. Bedford (2) 21, Capt. Money (1) 17, D. V. B. Hegeman 
(3) 19, H. Werleman (7) 21, H. L. O’Brien (4) 14, A. G. South- 
worth (1) 21, O, C, Grinnell (6) 17. 


Mineola—Port Washington. 

Mtnzoza, N. Y., March 21.—Appended are the scores made at 
the match shoot, March 19, between the Mineola Athletic Club 
and the Port Washington Gun Club. This gives Mineola two 
out of three, thus winning the series. The first event to-day fol- 
lows, and resulted in a tie, 89 to 89: 






eee eee OE EER YS OEE RS 1011002001001001111011000—12 
DOMMMAR, «in pneys 50 -ene9s jpmavbise - -1111111900110119110111111—21 
SE so menesddisvasksucae amy -11110001111110010111011100—16 
MOPOUEERG oi Sascsccelesée secs - -0010110100010010010010001— 9 

er dabs chats evGbdeb odes + -1010101000101010111100100—12 
MET AGGhs wasn dpernnnt en 0010101010101001010110010—11 
ET Wo secde cc. cevesene 1001111010001110000101001—12 
Hendrickson ......... 1111111111011101011101111—21 
Simonson .......... -1111011111100101111100011—18 
ree -1010001000110111010110110—13 
COMI Wicbdn 6s Cas cas cans cacacccsocncec 1011010010000100011001111—12 


The second contest to-day resulted in a victory for Mineola, 
102 to 84: 


ean SE, Be Se oo peat 1011110111101011100100000—14 
semen Podnedocccocesens + + -1001110111111111101111111—22 


+ -11110001111100101110111000—16 


pees. - » -0011101011010010111110111—16 
ae oe ee « --1011100110101101110000001—13 
BONGO 85 ids <idele cede « » -0110111111111100011110001—17 
& cues Rye ccndecccense . - -0111011010011010010010010—12 
MET ° Se vecanands - - -1000111000100110001110101—12 
Hendrickson ..... - - 0010110011011111101111111—18 
snpanen oWs enna - --1011111110110100111011011—18 
Bradley ........... - --0001011001100101100110010—11 
PPMIIND . 050 sy bndsdwsenxebinedacsechdnnn cas 1111101011111110011010010—17 


Ten target sweep: Cornwell 3, Smull 8, Sprague 8, Bradley 6, 
Henudrickson 9, Apgar 8, Murphy 4, Valentine 2, Simonson 7, 
Young 5, Schmidt 5, Skelley 4. 

Ten target sweep: Cornwell 5, Smull 6, Sprague 3, Bradley 6, 
Hendrickson 9, Apgar 8, Murphy 4, Valentine 2, Simonson 7, 
Young 3, Schmidt 5, Skelly 4. 





Indepeadent Cu. Clb, 


Easton, Pa., March 19.—The following scores and explanations 
are the outcome of the championship shoot held at our club 
grounds on above date. Messrs. Maurer and H. Snyder, who held 
the championship of the club, retained the championship after a 
hard race, Messrs. Skeds and Brunner having given them ‘a little 
scare; but even with this, the champions held their nerve, and 
outshot them in the finish. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. 
W H Maurer....... 100 “eo 


Shot at. Broke. 
H. Brunner......... 100 60 iW i 


2S aaa 

H. Snyder... .....s0 100 76 
Immediately after this shoot the champions were again chal- . 
lenged to shoot by Messrs. Heil and Transue, whe say they will 
give them a good race and expect to reap the laurels. The date 
of this match-will be set later. The club then participated in a 
practice shoot, with the following results: 


Shot at. Broke. 
100 79 


E Frederick Shes at. Babe, 








| E Frederick...... Salesman .... 50 

=F Markley........ 100 74 Transue .. —s 17 
ae ER sccnnctecead 70 2D. SD BOGGS -cateabeterts 25 8 
Ee UNOUTS, « tow reenns 7 SP: MVMED asseedeceoen 20 6 
SE sn ancon on 85 Se. (dk SOE se cccccceee 75 30 
TE Miller. ..0%00% 50 OF SOE. cccadscpel - 6 2 


J. E. Frederick, our left-handed crackajack, leads the list of the 
day, as usual. When he does not lead, he is either sick or has 
poor shells. 

Owing to the high winds prevailing, scores of the shooters were 
not up to standard, and many of the boys.say that when our 


* professional friends visit us, as they intend to, at our tournament 


on April 21, they will have to keep their eyes “peeled” to: keep 
goose eggs from the score sheets. E. F. Marxtey, Sec’y. 





Keystone Shooting League. : 

Hotmessurc Junction, Pa., March 9.—The prize shoot, a handi- 
cap, $2 miss-and-out, permitted the contestants one re-entry. From 
the 27yd. mark Mr. Charles E. Geikler, killed 12 straight on -his 
first chance, and took an order for a handsome Easter hat. ‘He 
missed his second bird on his other chance. Fred Coleman, the 
State champion, shot from 3lyds. He lost his twelfth bird on 
each chance. W. T. Smith missed his twelfth in his second string. 
Ed Johnson lost his tenth dead out on his second string. The 
scores: 

First chance: Geikler, 27yds., 12; Coleman, 3lyds., 11; Bridge, 
26yds., 8; Vandegrift, 29yds., 7; Budd, 30yds., 7; Smith, 27yds., 5; 
Frank, 29yds., 6; Morris, 27yds., 4; Johnson, 28yds., 3; Harvey, 
29yds., 1; Jenkins, 29yds., 0. 

Second chance: Coleman 11, Smith ll, Johnson 9, Bridge 6, 
Frank 4, Harvey 2, Morris 2, Budd 2, Jenkins 1, Geikler 1, Vande- 
grift 1. 

The birds were strong and fast. 


Open sweepstake, 7 live birds, handicap rise, $3 entrance, three 
moneys: 





2212112—7 _Vandegrift ............. 2202220—5 

ovnigondodpeone 2222222—7 Smith .........ee0000++-O121120—5 

Sus Teenne socket 1212122—7_ Johnson ................0102221—6 

Harvey jeasepSvaoteccen 2222117 Budd ........cccccseces 0201011—4 

pyank padicasimegpeuss end — 3 ad gg iteeeseeenees 1010101—4 
MOTRY oe csccccesccccess 22- Cam B  dscacecoccavel 0120201 

DEES esac atRakdineaialll 11110116 : ms 


Trap at Poiot Breeze. 


“Pairapetenta, Pa., March 16.—A mctch at 50 live birds between 
Fred Miller and [ke Budd was the event of main interest at Point 
Breeze to-day. Budd was not shooting up to his usual form by 
many degrees. Miller lost 5 dead out. The birds were good, and a 
stiff wind helped them materially. The scores: 





F Miller....... . .22%222222222*#022000022222222002022*#0220222200220—32 
Se eee 122010*1100202200222202*02200102112220012002121022—31 


Handicap shoct, miss-and-out: Morris (28) 1, Oliver (7) 1, 
Torpey (23) 0, Coleman (30) 10, Paulson (26) 0, Felix (29) 5, Davis 
(28) 2, Oliver (27) 5, Muller (29) 0, Hothersall (28) 0, Galbraith 
(27) 10, Muller (29) 6, Murphy (30) 11, Davis (28) 1, Muller (29) 6, 
Felix (29) 2, Hothersall (28) 4, Torpey (29) 2, Kopp (28) 0, A. J. 
Miller (29) 10, Oliver (27) 2, Pine (28) 0, Kopp (28) 0, Pyne (28) 0, 
Kepp (27) 0, Pyne (27) 0, Edwards (27) 0. 





: Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 
Rocnester, N. Y., March 16.—Some back scores were shot up 
to-day at the shoot of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club in the 
weekly spring handicap:.» 








Brk. Hep. Tot’l. Brk, Hep. Tot’l 
Rickman ........ 12 17 Kay ...cdpsees T 23 
Rickman ........ 16 9 2 Kay. 19 ~6 2% 
Rickman ........ 15 9 2 Wride. 3B dD ..B 
Rickman ........ 15 9 &%  Wride .s,. a. . a 
Rickman . - 16 9 24 Wride« -12 21 
Kay .. - 20 4 2 atson ae ae 
Kay . 20 4 2% Clark ...0...... 17 $...2 


The challenge contest for the Monroe county championship 
diamond medal has been postponed from March 23 for one week, 
and will be shot for on the regular weekly shooting day, Wednes- 
day, March 30, at 2:80 o'clock. ‘ 
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Cup Presentation. 


Cincinnati, O.—A few of the friends of Hon. Thomas A. 
Logan, known to the majority of shooters as “‘Ackley,” and to 
many of the older generation of sportsmen as “‘Gloan,” author of a 
work on shooting and of many interesting and instructive articles 
in the sportsmen’s press, entertained him at a banquet given at 
G. W. Schuler’s, on the evening of March 17. The affair was 
gotten up for the purpose of showing the love and respect which 
they feel for him, and in appreciation of the character of true 
sportsmanship which he has always upheld and exemplified in his 
dealings with his brother sportsmen and fellow men. He was 
one of the early leaders in trapshooting in Cincinnati, and is 
almost the only one of the old guard left who can be met at the 
traps; at over seventy-five years of age, he is still as enthusiastic 
as ever, and as ready to devote his time and energies to forward 
any movemetit promising to advance the interests of the’ fraternity. 

He was active in the organization of the old West End Gun Club 
in 1859, and was a leading spirit of the Cosmopolitan Gun Club, 
formed in 1884, for a number of years the most exclusive club in 
this city. He was an officer of that club, and for several of the 
last years of its existence his efforts alone prevented it from dis- 
banding. 

When the Cincinnati Gun Club was formed, in 1898, he trans- 
ferred his allegiance to that organization, and is still a loved and 
honored member. He has set a high standard for the sportsman, 
and has always vigorously combatted every move which tended 
to lower that standard. An ardent lover of field sports, he has 
always been an able advocate of game protection and was one of 
the original members of the Cuvier Club when it was formed as 
the Ohio State Society for the Protection of Game and Fish, in 
1871. He served for a number of years as an officer and on 
important committees. 

The tables were spread for over forty, and there were few vacant 
chairs. The decorations consisted of ferns and flowers, and at 
each place was a shamrock in honor of Supt. Arthur Gambell and 
St. Patrick. 

Col. Bob West was toastmaster. After the cigars were lighted, 
he began his duties by informing Judge Logan that the affair 
was gotten up wholly with the view of honoring him; and then, in 
a few well chosen words, he presented him with a magnificent 
solid silver three-handled loving cup as a token of the esteem and 
love felt for him by those whose names were engraved thereon. 

Judge Logan was taken completely by surprise, but recovered in 
a moment and responded as follows: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen: Upon occasions similar to 
this, it is quite customary for the recipient to protest vigorously 
that he is taken by surprise, and probably he frequently is, al- 
though not always so; but I can assure you most earnestly and 
truthfully that I am really and entirely surprised. I have not had 
the slightest intimation of your purpose. I came here to-night 
with no thought except to join in the celebration of the birthday 
of our popular superintendent, which I was glad to do. I had 
no idea for a moment that the object of this meeting was to extend 
beyond that, and now that I have listened to these unexpected 
words of friendship and regard, and see this magnificent token, it 
completely overpowers me. At the moment I can think of no 
tribute that could come to any man that would touch him more 
deeply than this has touched me. To a professional man the 
highest tribute he may hope to receive is one which he may have 
from his professional brethren in token of some great success or 
progress in the directions they jointly follow, but an offering 
like this is of a different character. It comes to but few men in 
their lives, and when it does come it appeals to the heart, and I 
feel more sensibly than I ever thought to feel the force of the 
quotation that ‘the heart feels most when the lips speak not.’” 

He then spoke of his carnest interest in the success of the 
Cincinnati Gun Club, of the pleasant recreation he enjoyed with 
its members, of the deep friendships he had formed in the club, 
and of the deep appreciation he felt for the honor conferred upon 
him. He concluded feelingly as follows: 

“It is true, as has been said, that in my time I have been con- 
nected with many associations of a similar character, but I can 
say frankly once for all, that never in my career have I found 
myself surrounded by a body of gentlemen more completely in 
accord with my feelings; that more completely comniand my 
respect and my love, as those individually and collectively that I 
have found in the Cincinnati Gun Club. If I say once more I 
thank you, it will be but a poor expression of what I would like 
to say, but I give you a pledge that the memory of this night, 
accompanied by this token of friendship, shall abide with me while 
memory remains.” 

As one of the old-time shooters, and one who has been asso- 
ciated with Judge Logan as a member of many of the old gun 
clubs,; Maynard was called upon. In the course of his remarks 
he said: “We indict Judge Logan to-night, not for an offense he 
has committed, but for the good he has done, while he has been 
associated with us. He has been with us not because he has 
wor cups or money, but because he loves the sport, Some people 
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were born with a silver spoon in their mouth, but he was born 
with a gun in his hand, and is an expert in all that relates to 
guns. Despite his handicap of years, he continues with us and 
sets a good example to the younger members.” 

In conclusion, he said: ‘“‘We want you with us as long as you 
live, and trust that will be for many years.” 

Other speakers were S. O. Cundy, an old-timer, and champion 
shot; John W. Coleman, the originator of the testimonial to the 
Judge; George Krehbiel, Dr. Beebe, Emil Werk (Chief Rio 
Grande), who spoke of his first meeting with the Judge at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., while snipe shooting, and sang a few verses of the 
song which gave him the title he bears as a member of the In- 
dians; J. J. Faran; G. W. Schuler enlivened the evening by the 
story “Can He Stand the Gaff” and several vocal selections. A. 
C. Dick, A. B. Heyl, Theo. Foucar, ‘J. E. Block, Milt Lindsley, 
C. W. Phellis and Arthur Gambell. Telegrams and letters of 
regret at'their inability to be present were received from Joe 
Coyle, J. B. Mosby and R. F. Davies. The speakers told many 
good stories and witty anecdotes, but the main portion of their 
remarks expressed the esteem felt for the honored guest. 

The toast of the evening was proposed by Mr. F. E. Pond, and 
was drunk standing: ‘May the accurate aim and active interest 
of Ackley be maintained for amother quarter of a century; the 
pen and precept of Gloan continued to promote sportsmanship, 
and the name of Thomas A. Logan be enrolled among other 
patriarchs of the craft—such as Izaak Walton, Daniel Boone and 
Isaac McLellan—who were hale and hearty until their years 
scored nearly ‘a hundred straight,’ while, like our guest, they 
were honored because they loved their fellow men.” 

The festivities lasted until a late hour, and were brought to a 
close with the singing by all present of the song “Farewell, My 
Own True Love.” 

The cup was of solid silver lined with gold, about 12in. high, 
with three handles. On the space between two of the handles is 
engraved a wreath of oak and laurel leaves, joining the mono- 
gram T. A. L., at the top with a pair of crossed gums sur- 
mounted by a pigeon, and encircling the inscription “Thos. A. 
Lcgan, ‘Ackley.’ From Sportsmen Friends. 1904.” On the other 
spaces are engraved the names of those who joined in the testi- 
monial, as follows: L, F. Ahlers, E. B. Barker, J. E. Block, Gus 
Boeh, F. E. Bullerdick, B. F. Beebe, J. W. Coleman, Joe Coyle, 
A. W. du Bray, R. F. Davies, A. C. Dick, E. A. Donnally, Theo. 
Foucar, J. J. Faran, A. Gambell, A. B. Heyl, W. Harig, H F. 
Jergens, Geo. Krehbiel, M. F. Lindsley, W. F. Linn, J. B. Mosby, 
J. C. Norris, H. M. Norris, Geo. Osterfeld, H. Osterfeld, F. E. 
Pond, C. W. Phellis, H. S.. Rosenthal, G. W. Schuler, F. See, 
F C. Tuttle, E. O. Underwood, H. Van Ness, R. H. West, J. E 
Worth, E. Werk, F. J. Waddell. Bonasa. 


Springfield Gun Club. 


SprincFIELD, O.—Following are the scores made at the regular 
shoot on March 19. In the Young handicap medal race Strong 
won with a score of 23, at 17yds. Young was high man with 92 
at 18yds. Strong second with 83. The scores: 











Events: 123 Events: 123 

Targets: 25 25 25 Total. Targets: 25 25 25 «Total. 
VOR cccccccce 22 24 24 70 Phillips 39 
Strong ......... 21 22 17 60 Poole ... 21 
TERED’ cccscsuse 19 20 16 4 oo ee 16 
Henderson .... 1920 5 44 McClure 6 
. nndininnctn,0s 20 22 42 

Event 4, Young handicap medal shoot, 25 targets 
Strong, DN LS STCIOTINT GE Ves cen esecste 1111111 1.0111111111111111—23 
Young, 18 -1111100111111111101111111—22 
Poole, 16 . -1101111101111111110111111—22 
Henderson, 16 -0111111111100011011110010—17 
Cig WS... cccbeus . .1110110010000011011010110—13 





Bownasa. 


Ossining Gun Club, 

Osstntnc, N. Y., March 19.—The appended scores were made at 
the regular bi- monthly shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. Some 
very good shooting was done by a boy seventeen years old, T. S. 
Delamater, who had shot at clay targets but twice before. If he 
is able to follow the sport up he will make the “bunch” here “step 
some” to keep in his class. 


Events: 4.2.3 4.8) 6-358 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 2% 
ay SE Cec ecetveensteeeeiesceodns S: &:-4: € 6-2 
DT .sscpscodedheocnebacceume $ 8 & & tT Sra 
TT . .cavcbosevicgocedgrcccease a6; eee Qe Eo ae~ ee 
BD, PMMAOR cc ccvccccedvccecesecccesse 5 


"OG BR” 
Harvard—B. 9 A. 


Boston, Mass., March 19.—On the grounds of the Boston 
Athletic Association at Weston, the five-man team contest between 
Harvard and the Boston Athletic Association resulted in victory 
for Harvard, as the subjoined scores will show: 

Harvard—Bancroft 44, Wright 40, Foster 45, Marsales 40, Ward 
41; total 210. 

Boston A. A.—Ellis 44, Hunter 40, Blinn 36, Frost 43, Gleason 
38; total 201, 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores at 50 targets were shot 
last week in the cash prize race of March 12, by members who 
were unable to be present on that day: C. Dreihs (16) 45, Grau 
(18) 42, Sampson (17) 37, Davies (18) 36, Bleh (16) 36, Dick (18) 36, 
H. Sunderbruch (17) 34, A. Sunderbruch (20) 32. 

The fifth in the series of team races was shot March 14, and re- 
sulted in a victory for Gambe!l and Barker by a score of 170 to 
148. This gives them a lead of 94. As there was no hopes of re- 
ducing this materially, the other five matches of the series were 
declared off. The winning team is looking for more victims. The 
scores: Gambell 81, Barker 89; total 170. Medico 84, Davies 64; 
total 148. 

The scores in the five matches show very consistent work on 
the part of Barker, who has been high gun in all but the first. 

Match, 100 targets: Gambell 89, Medico 84. 

St. Patrick was greeted with a pretty mean sample of weather 
in this village on the 17th. Cold, cloudy, windy in the morning, 
it settled down in the afternoon to a heavy rain and a strong wind. 
Only a few members mustered up courage enough to visit the 
grounds, and several of them shot their score in the Parker gun 
contest, besides taking part in the other events provided by 
Supt. Gambell in honor of his patron saint. 

A high wind and occasional hard showers made the shooting 
in the afternoon of March 19 difficult and uncomfortable, and the 
boys quit about 5 o’clock. In the Parker gun event Randall and 
R. Trimble tied for high gun on 89 actual breaks. 
second with 86. 

Emil Werk starts for Duck Island on the 20th for a try at the 
ducks. 

Stanley Rhoads was in the city, but the bad weather prevented 
him from coming out to see the boys. 

C. W. Phellis made a flying visit to the city on purpose to 
attend the Logan testimonial supper on the 17th, and left early 
the next day. 

C. O. Cundy, of Atlanta, Ga., one of the old-timers, has been 
in the city a few days and visited the grounds to-day. 

Ackley had the misfortune to blow the stock of his gun to 
pieces on the 17th, but fortunately escaped unhurt himself. 

Two prominent shooters of Ohio (names will be furnished on re- 
quest) will,shoot a team match of two men from any State except 
Iowa, at 100 live pigeons, 3lyds. rise, 33yds. boundary, for any 
sum from $500 to $1,000 a side. Match to be shot on grounds of 
Hilltop Gun Club, Austerlitz, Ky. There’s a chance for some 
one, but it will not be “easy money.” 

The scores of March 19, Parker gun shoot, handicap allowance 
added, follow: Randall (15) 100, Pfieffer (40) 100, Maynard (18) 
100, Jack (30) 100, Kramer (40) 100, Plunkett (40) 100, Willie 
Green (40) 100, Norris (30) 100, Boeh (40) 100, Pohlar (35) 100, 

Bullerdick (30) 100, Linn (25) 95, Medico (12) 93, Block (18) 93, 
Captain (25) 93, A. Sunderbruch (10) 92, R. Trimble (0) 89, Her- 
man (30) 88, Williams (18) 69. 

Match, 50 targets: Gambell 44, 
Don Minto 37, Medico 44; total 81. 


New England Kennel Club. 


BratntREE, Mass., March 19.—The New England Kennel Club’s 
shoot to-day was notable for high scores. In the cup event 
Messrs. Thomas Silsbee, R. K. Longfellow and George M. Paton 
were tied with scores of 25. Silsbee won in the shoot-off, and 
won the cup. He also was high man in net scores in the club 
cup shoot by breaking 24. 

In the shoot for the Ashlea cup, Henry N. Richards was high 
with a clean score of 25. His handicap brought his gross score 
up to 29. Silsbee was second in the Ashlea cup contest, with 
24 net, 25 gross. In the Ashlea cup contest Mr. Longfellow still 
leads, having three wins t> his credit. The summary: 


Pfieffer was 


Sunderbruch 39; total 83. 
Bonasa. 


Club cup: 
Boeke. Hep. ba Broke. Hc rv 
T Siiebee........ W R Goodnow.. 18 ." 
R K Longfellow it 3 3 R O Harding... 15 $ 3 
G M Patton..... BBS H N Richards... 16 4 2 
L C Fenno...... 22 i f8 PR Soc cnacxs 7: 3 @& 
Ashlea cup: 


Broke. oe 6 Tot’l. 
29 





HN Richards... 2% L C Fenno 
T Silsbee ....... 24 i 25 G M Patton $2 
& K Longfellow. 17 8 2 T Morse 5 16 2 


O Harding... 17 6 23 W R Goodnow.. 15 3 618 


Cleveland Gun Club, 


At the semi-monthly shoot of the Cleveland Gun Club, on 
March 16, in Class A, Williams was high man with 38, and 
Rogers was second with 35, and won first in Class C. Snow, in 
Class B, was first. Bigelow led in Class D. The weather was 
cloudy, but no wind was blowing. The scores: 

Club shoot, 40 targets: Williams, Class A, 38; Rogers, Class C, 
35; Snow, Class B, 34; F. G. Hogen, Class B, 32; Bigelow, Class 
D, 27; Gaylord, Class C, 26; F. H. Wallace, Class C, 23; Auer, 
Class C, 18; Kluver 10, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


New York German Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 16.—The shoot of the New York German 
Gun Club to-day at Outwater’s, was well attended, nineteen con- 
testants participating. Messrs. Van Valkenburg, Kroeger and 
Metzen were guests. In the club, 10-bird event, the three visitors 
scored 9 each, and were high. The three birds following the 10- 
bird event represent unfinished scores from the shoot of Feb. 17, 
which stopped on account of darkness: , 


E Von Kattengell........ 30 867 1012021111— 8 221 
Se eR scccovkesase 28 7 2011122010— 7 121 
BEES ecansascccesctad 28 7 1020120212— 7 122 
SS ciessaiscancedl 29 7 0111°*2120— 6 212 
EE 3c ton aoch semaine 28 6% 1121122001 8 101 
PE hc decteto stk tas 28 614 0211110110— 7 121 
A E Hendrickson........ 28 6% 2020020010— 4 020 
Dr G V Hudson.......... 29 7 0120112012— 7 1011211021— 8 
Gus Hagenah ............ 2% 4% i #$£2222012022—8 
C Van Valkenburg....... 28 2222222202— 9 
H Ludeking ............. 26 41g 0001020*12— 4 000 
R Baudendistel .......... 28 «6 0102221222— 8 
« Dannefelser......... 23 0*2002200*— 3 211 
_ se ee 2 4% 1£«0021001202—5 Oil 
SR civevssesstes % 42 1002000210—4 001 
8 eae 30 1111011222— 9 
SN <an> churesbpocsant 28 6 012**10*°01— 4 201 
Cc ee Se ae 22%2222222— 9 
J F Wellbrock............ 29 7 22222*2202— 8 121 


A friendly match for the price of birds, between Messrs. Mesloh 
and Schlicht, resulted in a victory for Mesloh in the twenty-third 
round, his allowance of two making him a winner. The scores: 


H W Mesloh....210221101112002200122 2242-19 
J Schlicht........ 2020*111202202112222010 —17 


A &bird sweepstake, $2 entrance, three moneys, 50, 30 and 20, 
resulted as follows: 





ee Van Valkenburg......... 01*22—3 
Hendrickson ... d Barberi ......... -22012—4 
Wellbrock ...... Hagenah . ) 
Baudendistel Schlicht ..... 

are Ludeking 

MERWE wvescveess ee Tt 112115 
Von Kattengell.......... 22 





Von Kattengell was first in $1 miss-and-out, four entries. In the 
second miss-amd-out, $1, Von Kattengell and Van Valkenburg tied 
on 3. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., March 19.—Mr. F. Truax was the winner of 
the handicap trophy s{pot of the North River-Gun Club to-day. 
That was event 5, araB handicaps apply to it only. 






Targets: 2 15 10 15 2% 10 10 
i: a , Metabhcrcsshnibeeusseinstesa me @ ah Gay 
PROM, Cisccsvinvccsenveses -R Do. TRH F wo 
C Leasenfeld, 10..........0c000- _a ne 3 FY @: 8 
tS. censespesssvecs mene Fy te 
i eee ~s» Ss SaB Fs DP 
SEED ceassevcnnkconee Be: 
NN a i ra 

R Merrill, 6....... 11 » «- 2.8 8 

chmargel € 8 .. F oe 

Jagner ...... 6 13. «4 


. i 9 10 a 
Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 
Montclair Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., March 19.—A goodly number of the members 
of the Montclair Gun Club were present to-day at the weekly 
shoot of the club. 

The weather conditions were all that could have been desired, 
and there was no excuse for low scores unless it was that the 
birds were thrown very swiftly. 

This club depends mainly upon its own membership for sup- 
port, and to a very small extent upon outsiders, and has made 
no particular effort to secure high scores by throwing an easy 
target. 

The members’ cup contest continues until the middle of April. 
Over 1,500 targets were thrown. Mr. Sim Glover was present to 
demonstrate his powder, and shot along with the club. 

Messrs. Holzderber and Cross, of the Montclair Golf Club were 
the guests of the’club. The scores are appended: 








Events: 23 45 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 25_-« Broke. 
OEE creseces oe ee ee ee ee EP ae ak Sh, Oe Sb oe 90 
NN once a FE Ba Sil Sis BS 41 
RS ee A Oe Oe Sy as ete lew: paras 43 
Gunther 999776100 899758 718 136 
Winslow 342643... ee 28 
Babcock 5 8 O°O' 6.7 8 YT. se ub as 58 
Wheeler §&983987944678 Q19 115 
Holloway ey eb ie 1” piped eins. 
Howard é€epe bt eS ch eb oh 38 
SEP iscessess ws os @ HS BO B48: 3 pes 37 
ea. <<. on na ce ae nse te — 37 
ER Sindee: + han cb) SU ee cd 3 
Sh “binerscte wn. 66" we am Lia s & 2 eae 24 
STC eeh ise ue be on ab 8798s: 8:9 986.. 80 
DONE ssc «sms ap's6 Ore © Sis phan ws 30 
DA seiseh ben. => Kp wb os AEE an like “On. 06 06 %b0. Ob. 06: 68: 20 13 
I ee nn ee a ee Es ee 19 
C W Kendall. ye eee te FO Su 62 » 


EpwarpD Winstow, Sec’y. 
South Side Gun Club, 


New York —Through the generosity of C. W. Feigenspan, the 
popular young sportsman of Newark, N. J., the South Side Gun 
Club of Newark, N. J., has been presented with a $1,200 auto- 
mobile, with a request that it be put up as a prize, to be shot for 
by amateurs in open competition. The conditions under which 
this valuable prize will be shot for are as follows: 


A series of five 100-target re-entry matches, aggregate of two 
best scores to coutit, ofily one score to count on each match day, 
entrance ptice of tatgets orily at 2 cents each. Contestants must 
compete in at least thtee of the five shoots to be eligible to win 
the prize. The series will start on Saturday, April 23, and end 
on Saturday, May 21. If, however, there are any ties, those in 
the tie will shoot off same on Saturday, May 28. 

Mr. Feigenspan has also donated a silver loving cup, which 
will be presented to the professional, ex-professional or trade 
representative making the best score under the above conditions. 

The matches will be held on the grounds of the South Side 
Gun Club at the foot of Broad street, Newark, N. J. Two sets 
of traps will be used, and the shoots will start at 10 o’clock each 
day.. Lunch and ammunition can be obtained at the grounds. 
Take Central Railroad of New Jersey, to Broad street, and trolley 
south on Broad to Vanderpool street. Walk east one block under 
Pennsylvania railroad, turn to right along railroad to grounds. 
For furtker particulars, write or call on M. Herrington, Room 
1735, 150 Nassau street, New York. 





Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., March 16.—The patience of fourteen shooters 
was tested to the limit to-day at the regular Wednesday shoot, 
trapping facilities having a matinee for the first time in the history 
of the club and preventing the usual amount of targets from being 
thrown in the endeavor to satisfy the desires of the trapshooting 
as} irants. 

The friends of the club were, as usual, in the majority and did 
not miss one chance in endeavoring to right matters, though it 
was an impossibility, and as a last resort the club set up an 
improvised system, and by the shooters making allowances for 
mistakes, etc., the events were run off in fair style. 

The honors of the afternoon were taken care of by the visitors, 
Griffith and Thomas securing the two leading positions in the 
prize match, and the former averaging high for the afternoon, 
812 per cent., showing an average of more than the usual from a 
Boston Gun Club standpoint. 


Targets: 10 10 15 10 15~— = Av. 
GEEEERS, WD...2cccsveses 7 #718 10 12 «813 
Pie: BB cvcsvcecses 0n ae ee, ae .685 
WE, Mhowcncccccenssene 6 8 10 7 12 .74% 
DEE, TE ocbcsncvecsaseese 6 72 8121 -733 
Kirkwood, 19........+++0++ OG to bs°-ep., ee .400 
Beres, BE ncccvcveccvcese 6 6 8 56 2 -586 
Thomas, 16 ........ 76139 9 -693 
Woodard, 16.......... 2 DP oo 2s ee -742 
Woodruff, 17 ....... 5 8n8LD -733 
Lawler, 16.........+.. se a -600 
Muldown, 16........ $3. es -486 
Bryant, WB ..csessese . Ss s 2s ae 
Lee, 16 ..ccccccccces os S ws « es -440 
Powell, 1 .ccccccccccvcsseccsccccccece Ss -748 





Prize match: 


Griffiths, 19........--sseeeeee- -1111101110111111111111111—23 





Thomas, 16 1101111111110111111110111—22 
Allen, 16 ......eeeeeeees + + -1110111011110111111001111—20 
Woodruff, 17 - »-2111101110011011110101111—19 
Bell, 18........eeeeeeees « » -1012000111111100111001111—17 
Burns, 16.......+++++++- - -1010001011110100111010010—13 
Bryant, 16 ......cccccccescesscccesceccces 1101000101000110001010100—10 





Aquidneck Gun Club. 


Newport, R. I.—This week’s shoot, postponed from Wednesday 
to Thursday, March 17, was made the occasion for a somewhat 
more pretentious affair; a longer programme was arranged, -and 
we had with us several well-known outsiders. 

From Providence came a squad headed by Griffith, including 
Messrs. Root, Bennett, Bain and Arnold. The Canonchet Club 
sent over McArdle, Sorenson, Winter and Burns. These, with 
nine of the locals, made up a very respectable party. 

The day was a raw one for March. A bright sun and no wind 
made shooting a pleasure. 

High average was taken by Griffith with 92 per cent., his score 
including a run of over 40. Second place was taken care of by 
Manchester, who also shot well, running his first 25 straight: 








Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 15 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Av. 
EEN c's vancwssh deseksvetins critics 9121820201818 115 -920 
DOES asa ctismeneceoonssanend 10 151318191718 110 -880 
DET. coscscespeensessoenbentens 7121718151715 101 -808 
DED Losévccucvissboxsepiebeueel 10 12 15 13 17 16 16 99 792 
DEE wcchscrowisunonsqnéonnbeuins 8 11 12 19 13 19 16 98 -784 
I.” is na Puutednsalt tie bcenoubikaenis 6 12 16 15 18 13 15 95 -760 
DUE . cktchantchbeanetuscbahowes 9 11 14 16 15 17 12 94 - 752 
EE ' AU nenieVosesiscboossshicsbesia 8 91412171517 92 .736 
BEG  Kstabiscceesdensivccknestess 5 10 17 13 13 15 18 91 486.728 
DEE | snscpennsheocesndhaeebutees 6 13 13 13 18 14 12 89 -712 
BOWLES 22. ccccccccccoccvcncsesecces 713 13 11 14 14 15 87 696 
EE. Seulasctecbchescsbobeveeeeneé 9 710 15 15 16 13 8 .680 
DED . biccsbusodbnestine ses veaewieiied 5 10 12 13 14 12 16 82 .656 
ING? . cctituebsnnnh osehbossanviesti 6 11 14 13 11 10 11 7% .600 
Macomber 61013 91111 9 69 -552 
Alexander 49110797 58 464 
Screnson oo 'a6: os os eee eae 49 -816 
BEERS cv cecesocncceneseseneveensees 90 60 06. 06 6 610 22 366 


Herron Hill Gun Club. 


PirtspurG, Pa., March 17.—Kindly announce to your readers 
that the Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., will be an 
applicant for the State shoot of 1905, at the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, to be held at York, Pa., 
May 16 to 21, inclusive. 

W. S. Kine, Sec’y Herron Hill G. C. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 

Povucuxeepsiz, N. Y., March 17.—Although the weather condi- 
tions were good to-day, none of the ten men that faced the score: 
did anything wonderful in the shooting line, and as reason there- 
for are too numerous te. mention, no explanations will be at- 
tempted. 

J. Rhodes made a full score and won the cup. As Smith failed 
to tie him on the shoot-off for last week’s cup, he practically 
scored a double win. 

A number of the boys will attend the weekly shoot. of the 
newly organized New Paltz Club, on Monday, the 2ist. 
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SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. . 


W. R. Crosby, at Americus, Ga., March 7, broke 98; at Macon, 
Ga., March 8, 97; at Columbus, Ga., March 9, 98 out of 100. At 
Americus, Messrs. Sells and Loving won first and second amateur 
averages. At Macon, first, second and third amateur averages. 
were won by Mr. Ch, Jones, Mr. Jones and Mr. McNeal. At 
Seneca, Kans., March 9, the professional.averages were won by 
Fred Gilbert and F. H. Lord; the amateur averages by L. Reed 
and E. L. Witzig. Mr. Reed also won the loving cup. At Aber- 
deen, Md., March 10, the three first averages were won by L. S. 
German, J. M. Hawkins and Wm. M. Foord, respectively. H. B. 
Ten Eyck and U. G. Tingley won first and second averages re- 
spectively at Bound Brook, N. J., March 12. All used Winchester 
factory loaded shells. ° : 





Fred Gilbert, with the Parker gun, at St. Joseph, Mo., March 12, 
defeated Mr. Wm. Clayton, of Kansas City, in the challenge con- 
test for Wyeth trophy, 100 live birds per man. Mr. Gilbert, 
S3yds., killed 98, and Mr. Clayton, 2yds., killed 96. Gilbert . 
scored the first 70 straight, also 4 practice birds. His score of 98 
out ef 100 is also a world’s record from the 33yds. mark. At 
Seneca, Kans., March 10, he won high average with 349 out of 
365 targets. 


F. C. Riehl, at Aberdeen, Miss., March 11, broke straight, 70 
flying targets. He used a Remington gun. .H. G. Taylor won 
high average at the Seneca Gun Club shoot, Kansas, March 8 to 
10, with over 93 per cent., using U. M. C. factory shells. F. D. 
Ellett, Keithsburg, Ill., won first average at Joy, Ill., with a 
score of 94 per cent., and he also won a live-bird match, killing 
50 birds without a miss. ’ 


At the Interstate midwinter tournament, Seneca, Kans., March 
$10, Kansas City five-man team No. 1 won both the Interstate 
team match at targets and live birds. The individual live-bird 
handicap was won by Mr. Dave Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo. He 
shot from the 3lyd. mark, scoring 24 without a tie. Each shot 
Peters factory loaded shells. . 





PULISBHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tours. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad’s sixth three-day personally-con- 
ducted tour to Washington will leave New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Elizabeth and Trenton, March 28. Round trip rates—only 
difference being in the hotel selected in Washingten—are $12. 
and $14.50 from New York; $10.50 or $13 from Trenton, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. Tickets cover railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip and hotel accommodations. A special- 
side trip to Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All tickets are good 
for ten days, with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel coupon. 
For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents; 
Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court street, 
Brooklyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is nothing more useful, and perhaps nothing more dif- 
ficult to get, than a coat which is waterproof, and at the same 
time comfortable to wear. Rubber clothing—especially for those 
who are ponerees hard physical work—is uncomfortable on 
account of its lack of ventilation. The Duxback sportsman’s 
coat is so called because it “‘sheds water like a duck’s back,” and 
we are told that it is made of smooth cloth that will not wrinkle 
or crack. It is said also to be excellently ventilated. A coat 
that will keep out the moisture from without, and permit the 
escape of the moisture from within is an ideal garment, whether 
for fishermen or hunters, and the Duxback clothing appears to 
us well worth investigation. 


With spring and warm weather comes the season for fishing 
upon the wider waters, and for this guscule nothing is more 
essential than a good boat. The value of the St. Lawrence River 
skiffs and canoes, their durability and the ease with which they 
are propelled, are well known, and persons interested in craft of 
this description should send stamp for catalogue to Wilbur & 
Wheelock, Clayton, N. Y. : 
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Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and 
Field Guns at $60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
finish, equal most $100 and $150 grades of other makes? 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun QuarreRty containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO,, 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 













Price, 50 cents. 
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MY TRAP SCORES. 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and- 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record: of the shooter's doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather cqndi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO.. 346 Broadway, New York. 
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STILL ANOTHER. 


The American Amateur Championship at Live 
Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 
straight on the shoot off, . 
D. I. Bradley was the-shooter, Carteret Gun 
Club was the place; the shells were 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N. Y. 














a 


| MVWETER filling the magazine 

WINCHESTER aN and throwing a cartridge 

2 " into the chamber, all that 

~ ‘ ~ , itis necessary to do to shoot the 

; ten cartridges which the rifle 

handles is to pull and release the 

MODEL 1903 trigger for each shot. The rifle 

can be shot as fast as the trigger || 

can be pulled. When a shot is || 
fired, the recoil from the exploded 
cartridge ejects the empty shell, 
cocks the hammer and throws a 
fresh cartridge into the chamber. 
The Winchester Model 1903 
Automatic Rifle is made with a 20 
inch round barrel, fitted with open 
.22 CALIBER front and rear sights, blued trim- 

. mings and a plain walnut stock and 

forearm, not checked... Weight 

AUTOM ATI RI x about 53 pounds. The stock is 

FLE 13% inches long, drop at comb 

1% inches, drop at heel 3% 


MANUFACTURED BY THE inches. Length of gun over all 
36 inches. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. List Price, - - - $25.00 


hammerless, take-down 

rifle, adapted to a new .22 caliber 
rimfire . cartridge loaded with 
smokeless powder and the Win- 
chester Greaseless Bullet. It is 
simple in construction and opera- 
tion, and is the first automatic 
rifle on the market and the only 

| automatic arm using the inexpen- 
| sive rimfire ammunition. The 
| rifle has grace of outline, light 
| weight, certainty of operation, 
ease of manipulation and novelty 
of action, making it a most desir- 
able and up-to-date gun. In the 
automatic action of the Model 
1903, there are no moving parts 
outside of the gun to injure the 
hands, catch in the clothing, 
brush, etc.; and, being simple in 
construction, it is not apt to get 
out of order with any ordinary 
use. 


peed 
















| fe HE Winchester Model 1903 | 
| i 3 is a ten-shot, automatic, 
| 
| 
| 













































FOREST AND STREAM. 


Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe Builders, etc. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, wong" Re “BANK, RS. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 








ARTHUR BINNEY, 
(Formerly Stewart & Benne. ) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable tng ees,” Boston. 


B.-B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


\. A. CHASE. . C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

\ 29 Broadway, New York. 


131 State St., Boston. 
Telephoties. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


Cable, “‘Basgess,”’ Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 38, Boston, Mass. 
Scccnssors To HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 
R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


82 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St, “Heian New York City. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter 











Telephone Connection. Cable, “Skene,” 


NORMAN L. SKENE, 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER, 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston, 


Selected for ex- 
clusive use at 


GasoLinE oR 
Etectric Power 


AUTO BOATS 
AND ENGINES 


Send for a copy of our Quarterly 
Publication, ‘* The Launch.’’ 
Catalog for the postage, 10c. 


Truscott Boat Mfg. Co. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICH., U. S. A, 





Yachts, Canoes For Sale. 





FOR SALE AT A LOW FIGURE—THE FAST 
sea-going jib and mainsail yacht Tashmoo, built 
by omas Clapham, 1901. Fully equip; for 
cruisin, Can easily and economically con- 
verted into @ power boat for paatns or cruising 
yerposes. Length over all, = length on water- 
ime, 24ft.; beam, 10ft. in. May be coun, at the 
yard of omas Clapham, Roslyn For 

. full information address FREDERICK 
E. BRISTOL, Hotel San Remo, 76th St. and 
Benal Park West, New York City. 16 





pony that saw 
tee gh in Oo unas and Steam.” 


Nearly 1500 in use. 250 of catalogue free 


Cable Address; Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 500 Cortlandt. 


Send for 


The Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. Sené", 


Manufacturers of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, for 
Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 


Yachts, Stewmers, Canoes, Skiffs. 
Factory at Reading Mass. 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 





Mullins Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 
leak. fio 












eee. W. H. MULLINS, 216 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 





The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where you can have it built from your ideas as well as my own. 

ild Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Seat be your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 
Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 
ap yt Pa yg 
jo repairs. Send free book. 
Salem, Ohio 
FOR HIGH SPEED BOATS 


THE MAIN REQUISITE iS A PERFECT ENGINE... 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 
The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 87 ft.; ‘speed, 14 miles per hour. M ic, bs) ft, ran from Execution Li; ae - Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 

We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send ir ~ond booklet). 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, !nc., West Mystic, Conn. 


MARINE GLUE. 


Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The sli slight difference in cost between the BEST 


and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 






St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 
Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, - Clayton, N. Y. 


Rushton Canoes 


ARE STAUNCH, SPEEDY AND GRACEFUL 






LTO by 
SS: 














15, 16, 18 Feet, $30 to $43 
This popular model has Northern white cedar ribs and planking; elm stems; , oak or ch inwales 
gu unwales, thwarts and seat frames; cane seats; No. 10 duck; polished oe stem bands; ws exposed 
stenings of copper or brass. Canvas finished with two coats special filling, two of color, and one of var- 
nish ; on the exposed wood one coat of linseed oil andtwo of best spar varnish. Colors to suit purchaser. 
- My canoes are famous because of careful attention given to every detail. My experience of 3° years 
goes into every one I build. 


Send for catalogue of pleasure boats, all-cedar and canvas-covered canoes, oars, paddles, sails and fittings. 
J. H. RUSHTON, 818 Water Street, CANTON, N. Y. 



















CANOE HANDLING AND SAILING. 


By C. B. Vaux (“Dot”) 


Price $1.00, FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
















Yachting Goods. 





LOOK “th YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 


ALMY 
BOILER 








ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, Wis. 
SS 


il of fine 
Re _— Gasoline eS ond Bente beue Boats. 


BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 














Yacht and Launch Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 
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CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, 

ful. Made of best materials by skilful wor ~~ 
Styles for all purposes;Jwide range of sizes and prices. 
Send now for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 
<quunnenaptiniamemniamenaniaenensaidtamemmedeinmnamamaiaaliD 


Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
on Vigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago New York Boston 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12. 











— 
(TRADE MARK.)) 





This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never before ublished, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
iendling a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard 

enterboard Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clyde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Ttchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


APPEARANCE COUNTS 


for much i. @ canoe or rowboat, If it is 
finished wi 


SPAR COATING 


brant see severe Wetther gondii. I " 
Write for Varaish i 
EDWARD SMITH ym COMPANY. 
Varnish and Color Grinders, 
45 Broadway, New York. 
69 Market St., Chicage, Ill. 











